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Recent writers have accustomed us to the conception of what 
< may call a curve of civilisation, like the curve of growth in an 
ganism. Spengler’s widely read book used the idea. Professor 
bynbee has said in so many words, “Civilisation is a tragedy with 
.” And Professor Chadwick has established beyond much 
or of contradiction the existence of a certain recurrent stage 
ory, which he calls a Heroic Age : the stage in which an old 
rich civilisation is being plundered and destroyed by its young 
id still savage successor. It has occurred many times within 
ferange of our record, and always produces certain fruits. 
Hif there is such a curve, one cannot help wondering from time 
ftime in what part of it our present age lies, or at least whether 
any definite and large characteristics which have recurred 
Other similar civilisations; and though it would be frivolous 
» so ill-equipped as myself to attempt to answer that 
smendous question in a mere lecture, I may perhaps by scratch- 
@ the surface induce some historian of wider range to dig deeper. 
» As to our own age, let us collect a few facts on which there 
ems to be general agreement. It is agreed that civilisation 
elf isin danger. ‘‘ Another war in the west,” said Mr. Baldwin, 
land the civilisation of the ages would fall with a crash like that 
f Rome.” And, of course, the crash may happen without the 
r . It may come from a widespread Bolshevik revolution, 
hout the formality of an organised revolution, by mere 
omic collapse. At any rate, civilisation is admittedly in 
© On the other hand, our age shows none of the ordinary signs 
decay. It is in most respects brilliantly successful and pro- 
bsive. In wealth, in science, in social administration, in 
hanical invention, in means of locomotion and communication, 
ie present age may well put in a claim to have beaten all records, 
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and it continues to beat its own records, year by year, in motoring, 
climbing, flying, gliding, high ballooning, and other tests of daring 
or endurance. It is therefore not from any lack of vigour in the 
human beings that the danger comes. The cause is a kind of 
maladjustment, a disorganisation of the machinery. 

This, it will be agreed, is largely a consequence of the World 
War, the results of which remain and grow long after the mere 
killing is over. But the war itself was also a result of maladjust- 
ment or defective machinery. Civilisation during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century was undergoing a very rapid process 
of contraction and unification. Not only in economics but in 
most departments of life the civilised world—what the Greeks 
called 1) oixovpévy—was being brought closer together and unified; 
every part was intimately affected for good and evil by other 
parts; yet this whole had no organ of government, no organ 
even of common consultation, but was managed by some sixty 
“‘ sovereign independent states,” each bent exclusively upon its 
own interests, and each indignantly repudiating any suggestion 
that it ought, as a matter of duty, to consider the interests of 
foreign states. There was a code of good manners in the various 
Foreign Offices; there were various special treaties, which were 
usually well observed; and there was the average amount of that 
human wisdom or common sense which does somehow so often 
succeed in getting tolerable results out of defective or perverse 
machinery. But, sooner or later, with such a system, a crash 
was certain to come. 

The crash came, and left the world shaken and impoverished, 
swept by pestilences, famines and revolutions to a perhaps 
unprecedented degree, but with one immense improvement in 
the faulty machinery. The civilised world has still no organ 
of government, but it has in the League of Nations an organ 
of common consultation and co-operation. The committees of 
delegates, or of non-governmental experts, which meet at the 
League do consider matters in a co-operative spirit, and mostly 
recommend the right courses of action in the general interest. 
The flaw in the machinery at present is that, on every question, 
the final decision rests not with the community of nations or 
their representatives, but with each individual nation separately. 
If there is a clash between the immediate desire of a particular 
nation and the welfare of the world as a whole, the Government 
of that nation knows that, if it considers the welfare of the world 
as a whole, it will probably be turned out of office. Whenever 
the whole is pitted against the part, the part wins. Fortunately 
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in most nations, for most of the time, the national interest more 
or less coincides with the general interest. 

I am therefore inclined to suggest that what is wrong with 
the present world civilisation is a maladjustment, a flaw in the 
machinery: and that this flaw cannot at present be removed, 
nor its bad effects neutralised, owing to deep-rooted psychological 
causes. It cannot be removed because the nations in general 
ding to their sovereignty and will not consent to be overruled 
by the votes or interests of foreigners. The bad effects might no 
doubt be neutralised by human wisdom if the nations (and the 
warring classes inside the nations, for that matter) would really 
work the new system for all it was worth; but the change implied 
by the foundation of the League of Nations has come with great 
rapidity and the popular mind cannot adjust itself quickly enough. 
The nations are still like Mr. Huskisson when he got run over by 
the first train, or like the thousands of people who get run over 
each year by motor-cars, because they do not realise how fast 
the things are moving. The result is a lack of adequate response 
to the new situation; man has lost the power to control his 
fate. 

Let me run through some of the factors in this situation one 
by one. 

One obvious danger is the lack of political stability. Yet 
governments are stronger than they ever were, and in most 
countries have been on the whole governing better. Social legis- 
lation and administration have been greatly improving, especi- 
ally in the large western nations. It is a time of social advance. 
Yet so great has been the shock of the war and its consequences 
that practically every nation has fallen into revolution except 
those that are fortunate enough to possess well-grounded parlia- 
mentary institutions and to know how to work them. England, 
France, Holland, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland have 
remained unshaken, and one may fairly add the United States : 
nations that had had no practice in self-government, like Russia, 
Germany and Turkey, or had never got it to work, like Italy or 
Serbia, have collapsed into one form or another of primitive and 
more or less ochlocratic despotism. A few, like Spain and Greece, 
have had the collapse and then brilliantly recovered. Such 
collapses are not constructive expressions of a people’s will. 
They are mere failures. 

In economics the case is even clearer. The expert World 
Economic Conference of 1926~7 in its invaluable Report showed 


how the world was richer than it ever had been, and had greater 
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capacity for increasing its riches. It also showed the right policy 
for the nations to follow, and if there had been any kind of 
approach, however rudimentary, to a world government, they 
would have followed it. Instead, the directive forces failed, 
and nation after nation slipped helplessly back on to its separate 
line of economic nationalism, with the tragic results that we see, 
Even when they met at the Conference of London this year, 
though most of the delegates probably saw what was wrong 
and what would be right, they could not get out of the morags 
in which they were sinking. Human intelligence had lost control, 
and things simply happened. The result is this unexampled 
economic chaos; thirty million unemployed, millions dying 
of famine in Russia, China and, I fear, some other regions nearer 
home; and governments feverishly trying to shut out food-stufis 
and to make bread dearer and dearer. In sum, wealth has 
increased beyond all precedent; but we cannot distribute it. 
Man has lost control. 

Take again the advance of science. There can be little doubt 
that we live in one of the great ages of scientific discovery, 
Seldom indeed has a man within his own lifetime been able to 
look back on such a series of world-changing inventions as the 
motor, the aeroplane, the telephone, the radio. These are things 
which strike the common unscientific layman; but it seems that 
in the higher theoretic sciences the advance has been hardly 
less. In physics, for example, both on the mathematical and the 
chemical side, it has notoriously been dazzling. And away at 
the other end of the scale, the advances in psychology have largely 
changed our conception of human life. But when we consider 
the use made of these discoveries, we meet the same maladjust- 
ment, the same strange lack of control. I will not dwell on the 
use of chemistry for war purposes, though at one time that use 
seemed almost to fill the horizon. Take the aeroplane. There 
was an attempt made, on its first invention, to get an international 
agreement prohibiting its use for war; a few years after, it was 
used for little else. At present there is a strong effort being made 
by the French and Italian governments, supported by most of 
the European nations, to prevent entirely bombing from the ait. 
Practically all mankind wants it forbidden. But, as far as one 
can judge, man has lost control. He will bomb and be bombed 
because he cannot help himself. He cannot achieve the necessary 
concord, or face the necessary combined mental labour. 

Take again the advance in psychology of which I have spoken. 
It seems to me that the work of modern psychologists, from 
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William James onward, has revealed man to himself to a degree 
that changes his whole outlook. We can understand and criticise 
ourselves ; we can understand and sympathise with our neighbours 
and opponents in a way which was practically impossible a hundred 
years ago except to men of genius. An average good novelist 
to-day possesses, and imparts to his readers, a mass of knowledge 
about human nature which Dickens and Thackeray never 
suspected. In particular, we have learnt how small a part of 
our mental make-up consists of reason, and how much of non- 
rational elements. We have learnt how accessible the best of us 
are to mean and bad feelings which were never allowed within 
shouting distance of Victorian heroes and heroines. Yet, how 
on the whole are we using this vast and inestimable acquisition 
of knowledge? I will not speak of the use of psycho-analysis 
in medicine, which in its present very imperfect condition is 
at best a doubtful benefit. 

What we can and do apply with infinite and disastrous effect is 
the great discovery of man’s unreasonableness. We have learnt 
that, in the mass, man is moved not by facts, not by reason, but 
by suggestion, by the appeal to subconscious prejudices and in- 
stincts ; and people with axes to grind use the knowledge for their 
own purposes. The world is full of persons subject to incipient 
vices, slight cravings or obsessions : for alcohol, for tobacco, for 
new clothes, for sexual indulgence. Money can be made out of that. 
And consequently they are never allowed for a moment to forget 
their cravings. Pictures of drinking, pictures of smoking, pictures 
of cinema “close-up ” kisses, salute them from every hoarding, 
with suitable letter-press. The same corrupting use of psychology 
goes far beyond the mere suggestive lies of the advertising agent, 
on which an impoverished England is spending, so I am told, 
well over 200 million a year; it permeates political propaganda 
and most of the popular press. We are quite accustomed to the 
argument that such-and-such a reasoned appeal is true enough 
but will not hit the public; that such-and-such a picture or false 
suggestion is the right stuff, and just what is wanted. We are 
not even ashamed of thinking so. That is the way in which we 
have used our discovery that man is not, in the main, a reasoning 
animal. It is not that the community really wishes to be exploited 
like this, or led by the nose by people who want its money. 
But it cannot help itself. Had the community proper control 
over its actions we should have taken pains, seeing that man’s 
hold on reason is so precarious, to arrange that he was protected 
a much as possible from all these treacherous attacks, and to 
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give poor weak reason at least a fair chance to save him from his 
vices. 

I will not speak of the Arts because they would take me too 
far. No doubt painting and music, like science, exercise a powerful 
unifying influence throughout the world; and even literature, 
though subject to the great barrier of language, does on the whole 
unite. Yet I think the general impression would be that, with 
all the vigour of certain modern movements in these matters, 
there are signs of the same lack of order or adjustment, of things 
running wild for lack of control. In speculative philosophy there 
seems to me to have been a great advance since I read for the 
Greats School. Bergson and Brunschwig, Croce and Gentile, 
Bertrand Russell, Alexander and Whitehead, not to mention 
others, form a noteworthy generation. I once heard Bergson 
say of Einstein that he had discovered truths at a greater distance 
from ordinary human experience than any researcher before him, 
And something similar is perhaps true of some of our philosophers, 
Yet, is it not striking how, compared with the comparatively 
simple and straightforward systems of the generation of John 
Stuart Mill, our modern philosophy has ceased to be a guide to 
life? Surely that is important. As the statesman is successful 
when he builds a Cosmos, or ordered whole, in the practical affairs 
of society, so the philosopher is successful when he builds a Cosmos 
which will stand criticism in the world of thought. And our 
modern thinkers seem to have failed to do so. The result is, 
in the midst of much subtle thought and much enlightenment, 
we find a great recurrence to old superstitions which our fathers 
believed they had outgrown, or to fantastic new ones born in 
the East or the Middle West. 

In Education there has been a strong progressive movement. 
New secondary schools for boys and girls, new universities for 
men and women, new voluntary organisations like the W.E.A., 
have greatly increased the range of culture and educated thought 
in Great Britain. Both Britain and America have done splendid 
service in educating the East, from Constantinople to China. 
In most countries there has been a great awakening of zeal for 
education. In Roumania, to take one example out of many, 
in more than two thousand villages the peasants have cut down 
trees and built schools with their own hands in the hope of having 
teachers to come and educate them. Yet, at the same time, there 
are very strong anti-educational forces at work, diluting and 
even perverting the national standard of thought. The popular 
press, for instance, which ought to be an educational influence, 
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is probably on the whole an organ for dragging down the level 
of culture. A popular daily paper can hardly live unless it has 
a circulation of a million or so: that is, it must be written on the 
intellectual level of people whose minds have had no training 
beyond the elementary school, who have largely forgotten that, 
and, anyhow, are not disposed to put much intellectual exertion 
into their reading. So written and conceived, the paper becomes 
the daily instructor in grave political and social problems not 
merely of the uneducated but of the educated classes as well. 
Most of them have, practically speaking, no other guide. This 
must, I think, have a seriously injurious effect on the political 
thinking of almost the whole educated class. And the same 
necessity of mass production, or of producing stuff that suits 
the masses, affects the theatre and still more the cinema. In 
all these important spheres, the work of art which demands 
serious or sincere thought has for financial reasons become almost 
impossible; and the people who are capable of serious or sincere 
thought are being taught to eschew it and to dis-educate them- 
selves. 

People say there is a deterioration in morals. The criminal 
statistics do not bear out this charge, which is, I believe, habitually 
made at times when women achieve social freedom ; and I confess 
I should have thought myself that there was on the whole an 
increase in public spirit and in delicacy of perception. Yet there 
certainly does seem to be a touch of anarchy or chaos; an absence 
of Cosmos. Here also society seems to have made many ethical 
advances but at the same time to have lost control. 

In the social order itself, the advance has been very great 
indeed. In the actual administration of the social services; 
in the extension of the field which those services cover and in the 
invention of new services; above all in the increased sensitiveness 
of what is called the social conscience and the readiness or even 
eagerness of the prosperous to help the unfortunate, there seems 
to me to have been in this country at any rate an advance to 
which I know few parallels. I do not know of any cases, except 
in war, or some pressing national danger, where the wealthier 
classes have so quietly submitted to the degree of taxation which 
they are now bearing for the sake of the unemployed. And I 
think there is something unusual in the zeal with which our best 
Greats students, both men and women, rush off to work for 
the W.E.A. or to teach the unemployed in. Wales or Durham. 
The same improved social spirit can be seen in America, and other 
countries where it is in the national tradition ; and my impression 
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is that it is beginning to spread to countries where it was generally 
unknown before. And yet this is the great age of the Class War 
and the threat of Bolshevism! A civilisation which has improved 
its social conditions to an unparalleled degree, which is filled with 
the spirit of sympathy and the desire for co-operation, has some- 
how failed to create its Cosmos, failed to control the forces by 
which it is stirred. When concord is what we all need, millions 
are shrieking for class war; when the world is in peril for lack of 
order, there is a widespread passion for destroying such order ag 
there is. Everywhere the same magnificent materials, the same 
human vitality, the same maladjustment, the same lack of control, 
It seems at times like a strange paralysis. If I may take 
what seems to me the most typical case of all, after the Great 
War it was seen clearly that the only safe future for civilisation 
lay not in a mere spread of pacifism or general good-will in 
separate nations, but in the creation of an organised system for 
the prevention of war by using the strength of the whole com- 
munity for the defence of each of its members, and so turning the 
international anarchy into a Cosmos. A very large step towards 
this end was taken in the Covenant of the League and its later 
developments. The nations of the League have agreed unani- 
mously that they will not resort to war themselves, and that if 
any nation does make war on another it “‘ shall be deemed to 
have committed an act of war against all the members of the 
League, who will thereupon ” take common action to put down 
the war. That is the plain necessity of the situation. War and 
civilisation cannot any longer exist together; therefore war must 
cease. The governments know that this is so and have pledged 
themselves to act accordingly. Yet, on each occasion when a real 
crisis has come near they have fled from their undertaking. 
It has almost seemed as if civilisation was paralysed and could 
not defend itself. It could not do what it had promised to do and 
really wanted to do because it was unable to make the effort. 
And now half the trouble in international affairs comes from the 
general doubt whether our contemporary civilisation is capable 
of common action at all, and will not rather sit still and let its 
constituent parts be destroyed one by one. 
















































































































A civilisation shaken by the effects of a great war, crying out 
for peace and concord, making treaty after treaty for co-operation 
and the peaceful settlement of disputes, yet spending greater and 
greater sums out of its sinking revenues on preparations for war; 
a civilisation full of humane ideas and scientific knowledge about 
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politics and government, yet pierced by savage discontent and 
jn places brutally misgoverned; wealthy, yet full of extreme 
poverty ; enlightened, but bristling with fashionable superstitions ; 
prilliant in art and science and philosophy, yet somehow haunted 
by indefinite depression and no longer confident in its own strength 
or its own value : eager to spread its culture over new populations 
who are pining for it both at home and abroad, yet feeling that 
culture wither and lose vitality as it spreads; newly conscious 
of the whole world as the true area of its interests and object 
of its loyalty, yet unable to escape from the stupidest and most 
unprincipled nationalism; a civilisation in which, amid many 
revolutions and varieties of social structure, violence seems to 
be working to the top, the nobler elements seem to lie at the 
mercy of the lower, and Homo Sapiens cannot control his fate. 

If such a description is roughly true—even very roughly, 
and with many qualifications—this age is not merely a time like 
another; it has a strongly-marked character of its own, almost 
as strongly marked as that of the Heroic Age itself. It may be 
a regular stage in the curve of civilisation, recurrent when the 
necessary conditions recur; that is a question for more learned 
historians than me to answer or to reject; but I cannot help 
noticing one other age in history which has almost all the character- 
istics which I have catalogued. 

Greek civilisation never recovered from the effects of the 
Peloponnesian War, that war déwAoydrarov trav mpoyeyernuevwv, 
which lasted from 431 to 404, and decided that the free cities 
of Hellas could not unite or keep a stable peace, and consequently 
must in due course fall under the sway of some lower culture. 
If we consider broadly what is called the Hellenistic period, 
covering roughly the two centuries between the accession of 
Alexander in 336 and the destruction of Corinth by Mummius 
in 146, we find first a civilisation in many ways resembling our 
own and, later, the results which followed when the hopes and 
efforts of that civilisation failed. 

The cause of the Peloponnesian War, as of our Great War, 
was Disunity in Unity : if Hellas had been less of a unity Athens 
and Sparta could have coexisted comfortably enough, but Hellas 
was growing closer together, just as nineteenth-century Europe 
was, and like Europe had no common organ of government. There 
was nothing for it but war, frequent and repeated war, among 
the sovereign cities, and yet war ultimately meant ruin. It 
did not bring ruin as quickly as one might expect, because the 
war of classical Greece, like that of the later Middle Ages, was 
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so comparatively chivalrous and undestructive. When two fifth- 
century Greek cities fought, the conquerors stayed on the field 
and put up a trophy—made by agreement of short-lived material, 
so as not to rub the enemy’s defeat into him too permanently— 
the beaten party were allowed to collect their dead, and both 
were ready to fight again next year. But Rome, and to a certain 
extent Alexander’s successors, did not intend that the people 
whom they conquered should ever again be able to fight. 
What was it, in this atmosphere of mutual fear, that people 
on the whole wanted? You can see it by the inscriptions: 
“Opédvoa, Concord. ‘“ Taken in bulk,” says Mr. W. W. Tam, 
on whose admirable books! I largely rely in this essay, “ the 
surviving dicast decrees are a pean in praise of Homonoia. . 
Every form of authority—kings, generals, envoys, governors, 
generals of Leagues—was perpetually urging the people to live 
in concord.” To achieve Concord between states there was a 
great extension of private international law by means of con- 
ventions between two cities to give the citizens of each due legal 
rights in the courts of the other. There was “an enormous 
growth of Arbitration.” And, as Mr. Tod has shown (correcting 
Bérard), the arbitral awards were almost always faithfully 
observed.? They sometimes gave rise to further arbitrations on 
special points, but never to war. There were persistent attempts 
at Federation by the formation of Kowd, or “ Common Bodies ”; 
indeed by the beginning of the third century there were hardly 
any single city-states left, almost all belonged to some xow#dv or 
other; but unfortunately it was not possible to get all Hellas, much 
less all the civilised world, into one xowdy, and the federations 
became little better than alliances. Yet the idea of the civilised 
world, 7 oixovpévn, as a unity, and a unity to which all human 
beings owe loyalty, had begun to be prominent. Alexander 
himself used the idea, which must have originated in the philo- 
sophical schools, as it afterwards permeated them. Our first 
record of it is in the Republic of Zeno, first of the Stoics, who sees 
the world as a Kosmos, or divinely ordered Whole, of which every 
human being is a citizen by inalienable right and to whose service 
he is bound by inescapable duty. And the tie which should bind 
its citizens together is no written law, but that passionate inspira- 
tion which the Greeks called Love, Eros. 
Meantime this world, of which philosophers and their ever- 
1 Particularly Hellenistic Civilisation (1927), Military and Naval Developments 


(1930), and his essay in The Hellenistic Age (1923). 
* M. N. Tod, Greek International Arbitration (1913), pp. 185 seqq. 
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increasing herd of disciples dreamed such things, was, like the 
present age, suffering many economic troubles. Wealth had 
vastly increased. Professor Glotz has observed that the 2 per 
cent. customs duty in the year 401 B.o. at Athens had produced 
200,000 drachmz; at Rhodes in 170 it produced a million. 
The list of private.fortunes and of the taxes paid by particular 
cities during the second and first centuries would have struck 
Aristeides or Nicias dumb. The richest man in Greece in the time 
of Demosthenes possessed 200 talents. Pompey’s friend, Pytho- 
dorus of Tralles, had 4000, twenty times as much. Money, 
again, as in our own age, went mad. Prices had been rising 
before Alexander, owing to the secularisation of the Temple 
treasures at Athens, Delphi and elsewhere. Then Alexander 
threw suddenly on the market the vast treasures of Persia. 
Athens at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War was accounted 
specially rich with 6000 talents ; Delphi was said to possess 10,000 ; 
but the Persian treasure came to 180,000 talents of coined money, 
and perhaps as much again in bullion, plate, and so on. No 
wonder prices soared. Tarn quotes wheat as rising from 5 drachmez 
a bushel to 10, oil from 12 dr. a metretes to 42 and 45; rents at 
Delos from about 15 drachme to 61, to 73, and in one year of 
house-shortage to 125. No doubt there were special attractions 
in Delos as a residence for working men: there were regular 
distributions of corn, and perhaps the very numerous festivals 
and continual sacrifices involved a similar distribution of meat. 
Still, a rise in prices together with a downward tendency in wages 
seems to be the general rule. In the early fourth century, when 
wheat was at 5 drachmea, the daily allowance for a slave or a 
pauper was 2 obols a day; and our evidence is enough to show 
that the wage of the free labourer was in many places being dragged 
down to this limit. 

Our workmen are thrown out of employment in vast numbers 
by the increased effectiveness of machinery devoted to mass 
production. The Hellenistic Age went in for mass production 
also, but its machines were the éyjvya dpyava, the slaves. The 
demand for industrial slaves produced an immense supply, and 
when slaves were so numerous and cheap it was hardly worth 
while to pay higher wages for the work of an average free labourer. 
The rapid growth of the slave trade was stimulated partly by the 
needs of mines and factories; partly by the plantation system 
of great estates which was characteristic of Roman rule; it 
was made possible by the continual wars. The wars brought into 
existence masses of professional soldiers, as well as a strong 
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armament industry. When a particular war ceased, the industry, 
then as now, had still to find means of selling its goods, and the 
mercenaries had to find a livelihood. Both needs were satisfied 
by continual slave-raids into the various eastern territories that 
were too weak to resist. The great slave market established by 
the Romans at Delos is said to have been able to dispose of 10,000 
slaves in a day. It is interesting to note that this was chiefly 
a Roman and Pheenician business. In Egypt a most severe and 
complex system of graduated taxes, quotas, embargoes, and 
other regulations, while it acted as a drag on prosperity, did at 
any rate shut out the slave trade and keep the number of slaves 
almost negligible. In Greece proper Apollo of Delphi was hard 
at work, as the inscriptions show us, in setting domestic slaves 
free. 

In our stress of unemployment and financial stringency there 
has been a strong movement in all civilised countries for the 
limitation of families by artificial birth-control. The fear of 
over-population had always been’ active in the poverty-stricken 
territories of Greece, and the methods practised for avoiding it 
were cruder and harsher than ours. Such records as we have 
suffice to show, first, an appreciable tendency in hard times to keep 
families exceedingly small and, if children were born, to abstain 
from rearing the girls. There are some poignant records to show 
what suffering this entailed on the people who practised it; 
and Mr. Tarn notes! that one of the first signs of increasing 
prosperity is an increase in the size of families. 

Economic facts are nearly always ugly. They represent 
ultimately the struggle of the human beast to live and feed 
himself, and show him doing, as Menander says, “‘ not what he 
would but what he must.” When we turn away from the mere 
avdyxavov which he must do to the Kaddv which man is actually 
wishing to do, one cannot but be struck first by the vitality of 
the Hellenistic Age in the sphere of the intellect. It was a great 
age of mathematics : I learned geometry at school from a Hellen- 
istic handbook, Euclid, which remained a model for two thousand 
years. It was a great age for discoveries in astronomy; for 
geography and exploration : for geodesy, or the actual measure- 
ment of the globe by means of trigonometry, with parallels of 
latitude and longitude. It produced a book on botany which 
remained the best until the late seventeenth century. More, it 
had risen, through the teaching of Aristotle, to the conception 


1 Hellenistic Civilisation, pp. 86 seqq. 
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of history not as a record of military and political events, but of 
culture and the growth of civilisation. It laid the foundations 
of sociology. In our great modern speciality, mechanics and 
engineering, it took little interest. Probably there was too much 
cheap labour to make labour-saving machinery worth troubling 
about. Only in military matters was there much invention : 
including siege implements of the most ingenious and elaborate 
kind; galleys of extraordinary size and swiftness; winter cam- 
paigns and new conceptions of strategy, to say nothing of the 
sensational introduction of war elephants, who stood much in 
the limelight between Alexander’s meeting with Porus in 326 
and the battle of Magnesia in 190. The costs of armaments are 
always startling. They are like barristers’ fees; the price that a 
man or a country, when worked into the proper state of alarm, 
is willing to pay to save its life. But the gigantic sums spent on 
war material by the Hellenistic governments in proportion to 
their revenues can seldom have been paralleled until the present 
day. 

It was a great age of Art. The painting has perished, but in 
sculpture most of the work which has made Greek art, through 
many centuries, almost a synonym for perfection comes really 
from Hellenistic times. It was a great age in literature: the 
poetry became the model for Roman poetry: the prose output 
was immense and varied, partly scientific or historical, in part 
frankly fictional. For this was the age when the novel first 
appeared and apparently achieved quick popularity. Curiously 
enough the prose literature has almost all perished. It was good, 
but not quite so good as the really classical work, and as the mass 
of ancient literature became harder and harder to preserve, 
the Byzantines let the Hellenistic writers die in order to con- 
centrate on preserving the true classics. One can imagine a 
future Byzantium letting Pope and Johnson, and even Dickens 
and Tennyson go, so as to make sure of Shakespeare and Milton. 

In the sphere of philosophy or religion the fourth century built 
the two great Schools which have ever since divided human 
thought between them. On the one hand, the Stoics, who held 
that there was an eternal right, which lay in fulfilling willingly 
the will of God, and consequently that nothing else mattered. 
Pleasure and pain, grief and joy, health and sickness, riches and 
poverty shrivelled to nothingness in the presence of that intense 
light. On the other hand, the Epicureans, who held that such 
belief was an illusion, and that the true Good was simply the 

1 Military and Naval Developments, pp. 118, 114, ete. 
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happiness of mankind. It is significant that in the Hellenistic 
Age these two schools completely eclipse in importance the more 
intellectual or scientific philosophies of Plato or Aristotle. These 
schools are really religious rather than philosophical; they preach 
and exhort ; they claim to know the truth and to give a guidance 
and meaning to human life, and that is what the age seemed to 
need. The traditional Olympian religion, and still more perhaps 
the small local worships of the various city-states, no longer 
claimed literal belief. Such fables were hardly even attacked or 
denied. They were treated respectfully as metaphors or allegories, 
A wonderful advance. I sometimes think the fourth and third 
centuries represent the highest level ever reached by a whole 
community in religious speculation. Yet, amid this great enlight- 
enment, there was also that “ Failure of Nerve ” which made men 
turn wistfully to one gross superstition after another, provided 
only that it came from the East. 

As for education, it formed the characteristic enterprise of the 
age, and its greatest triumph. Greece had something precious 
to give to the great masses of the eastern and north-eastem 
world and even the fringes of the West. And unlike Jerusalem, 
which also had its treasure, Greece was eager to give out all that 
the barbarian would take, and ready to accept as a Greek and an 
equal any human being who could assimilate Greek culture. 
Hellenism was not a thing of race or place, but a community 
of the spirit. It is not surprising that we find women in positions 
of great social and intellectual freedom, preaching in the streets 
and teaching in the philosophical schools. One can trace the rapid 
and permanent expansion of the Greek language to become the 
common speech of the oixovpévn, and to endure for some twelve 
hundred years. One can trace, though less clearly, the spread 
of free cities, with Greek law and more or less free institutions, 
with gymnasia and art schools and universities, in regions where 
such things had not been dreamed of before. That “ higher 
standard of honesty,” that “‘more cogent sense of public duty” 
without which, as Mr. Bevan says,} Greek free institutions 
‘could not have worked for a month,” began to raise its head in 
the new cities of Asia Minor, Babylonia and Bactria. Of course 
it was difficult for Greek institutions and despotic monarchies 
to live together, and despotism, in one form or another, had 
definitely come to stay. Sacrifices had to be made, sacrifices of 
free speech, of consistency, of self-respect, of sincerity. Where 
Aristotle in his voluminous writings had, like a true Greek, 

1 Edwyn Bevan, The House of Seleucus (1902), p. 7. 
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never uttered one syllable of courtier-like language towards 
Alexander, under the Seleucide and Ptolemies as a whole the 
air is thick with flattery. ‘‘ Free ”’ cities soon lost their freedom 
ifthey used it against the wishes of the dominant king. Yet it is 
extraordinary what a power was still exercised by the mere 
intellectual prestige of Greece, and particularly of Athens. The 
successors of Alexander thirsted for “ glory ” and “ good name ”’; 
and these prizes were ultimately granted or refused, not by their 
own courtiers, but by the literary circles of free Athens. It is 
hard to estimate the value of this Hellenistic extension of Greek 
culture. What sort of university training did Paul really get at 
Tarsus? And if it was pretty poor by Athenian standards, was 
it not at least vastly better than anything which existed before 
the Greeks came? The teaching of an American missionary 
school in China may not be up to Harvard standards, but still . . . 

The miserable fact which conditioned everything was the 
utter failure of the free Greek communities to unite, to “‘ use the 
strength of all for the defence of each,” or to sacrifice local 
interests for the general good. The strongest forces left were 
the big mercenary armies and their paymasters. The soldier 
was in power. Force, not justice, the will of a despot, not the 
will of the people, decided all great questions. Under those 
conditions, as we have seen in certain countries to-day, the human 
intellect and conscience tend to live underground, like mice in 
a house; they are mostly killed when noticed, but otherwise 
manage in a modest and timid way to carry on a subterranean 
life of their own. 

This is exactly the impression I get from the plays of Menander : 
gentle intelligent people, anxious to behave well and capable 
of much sympathetic understanding, they do “not what they 
will but what they can,” buffeted by poverty, by war, by enslave- 
ment, by the fear of their masters. There was great public spirit : 
& steady movement, both public and private, for ransoming 
prisoners of war; for setting up asylums or inviolable precincts 
to which war and violence could not penetrate; for meeting 
any local famines or distress of the poor by lavish and well- 
organised generosity and the provision not merely of cheap or 
free bread, but of free opportunities of education and culture ; 
for serving the City by giving schools, gymnasia, temples or 
whatever might be wanted. There are records of doctors going 
voluntarily to plague-stricken places and—what is probably 
tarer—going without their salaries. The attempts to deal with 
slavery are full of this persistent good-will, persistently baffled. 
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The doctors above-mentioned “ made no difference between rich 
and poor, slave and free.’’! The religious and social clubs were 
ready to admit slaves. The philosophic schools welcomed them, 
and the best preserved of the Stoic writers of Roman times, 
Epictetus, was himself a slave. The Stoics, unable to alter the 
brute facts of slavery, took the line that is natural for idealists: 
they denied its existence. The only real slavery was a thing of 
the soul: it was vice and ignorance that reduced man to slavery, 
not the mere chains that might be put about you by a foolish or 
wicked master, but could never affect your real self—that is, your 
thoughts or your will. Meantime there was a tendency for masters 
at death to set their slaves free, and even to allow them to 
amass private property in their lives and buy their freedom, 
Such liberations are recorded by the hundred among the inscrip- 
tions found at Delphi. Thus, if we may make an antithesis 
between Man’s will and the world he lives in, Man was trying to 
deal with slavery by being kind to slaves, by admitting them to 
his clubs and schools, by denying utterly the importance or 
reality of any difference between slave and free, and in individual 
cases by granting them manumission. And the world meantime 
was raiding Syria and Pontus for larger and larger numbers of 
slave gangs, and selling them in Delos at a rate of thousands a 
day ! 

We noticed above the one thing which the Hellenistic Age 
needed most, and for the lack of which it failed. It itself knew; 
and the record of its burning prayer is written upon inscription 
after inscription, decree after decree. It longed, much as we do 
now, it sought as ingeniously as we, for ‘Oydvow, Concord or 
Co-operation; but the course of the world was against it. 
‘Opdvoa between state and state; ‘Oydvou between class 
and class. The failure of the first meant war, and wars were 
constant; unwanted wars, into which cities were dragged by 
the chapter of accidents, or the ambitions of the great military 
kings. The failure of the second meant a constant fear of social 
revolution with its fourfold programme—confiscation of private 
property, division of land, cancellation of debt, and the wholesale 
liberation of slaves. Our record shows a constant fear of it, 
like our present fear of Bolshevism, and fairly frequent attempts 
at it. We find such attempts in Sicily, in the Islands, in Perga- 
mus, in Sparta, and in the great rising under Mithridates of men 
determined, in a spirit as desperate as the Book of Revelation 
itself, to kill every living thing that called itself Roman, and 

Hellenistic Civilisation, pp. 93 seqq. 
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destroy utterly the great harlot upon the Seven Hills, with “her 
merchandise of gold and silver and precious jewels and slaves 
and the souls of men.”’ 

The Hellenistic civilisation failed. It is sometimes said to 
have been conquered by Rome, but it was only conquered because 
it had failed first. The Roman armies never beat the Greek 
except with the help of Greek allies. It failed in the sense that 
it could not keep alive the best qualities of Hellenism : freedom 
in thought, in speech, in public life; constitutional government ; 
the pursuit of science and philosophy. Art and belles lettres, 
on a somewhat lower plane, continued to flourish, because they 
are not in their essence dangerous to despotic governments, or 
repellent to the mob on whom despotic governments normally 
depend. The rest failed. And the failure was due not to lack of 
intellectual or moral quality in the human material, but to lack 
of political unity and security; not to poverty, but to the 
maladjustment of economic forces and the bad distribution of 
wealth. The most civilised states in the world were paralysed 
by division, war and the fear of war; and there happened to 
be a strong united state, much less intellectual and generally 
civilised, waiting for the inheritance. 

Is our future to be similar? I am only an amateur prophet ; 
for the answer to that question I must refer you to the regular 
practitioners, such as Old Moore and Zadkiel. Some of the factors 
in the situation look dangerous. Gibbon took comfort from the 
absence of dangerous barbarians. But if we peoples of Western 
Europe are like the Hellenistic nations in our superior culture, 
we have Romes waiting for us in the Far East, in Russia, or even 
in the U.S.A. Our social fabric is vastly more vulnerable than 
was that of the ancient world, which still rested for the most part 
on the almost indestructible basis of local agriculture. And 
not only is the fabric more vulnerable, but the powers of destruction 
possessed by us are out of all proportion more deadly than 
anything dreamed of by the ancients. The ancients could destroy 
very effectively when they meant to destroy, by a long and 
deliberate process, such as Ceesar’s massacres in Gaul; but modern 
civilisation might, I think, be practically ruined beyond recovery 
by a few accidents or bursts of temper. I think on the whole our 
situation is the more dangerous. 

On the other hand, our extraordinary facilities for travel and 
communication give the forces of union and good-will an instru- 
ment such as never existed before. The foreignness of foreign 
countries is certainly lessening; mutual dislikes may remain, 
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but there is certainly much more mutual understanding. Again, 
the invention of printing, to say nothing of the telegraph, telephone 
and radio, has created a quite new diffusion both of knowledge and 
of intelligence. For example, the conception that the interests 
of different nations are not necessarily opposed, but, contrariwise, 
that on the whole the welfare of one helps on the welfare of another, 
was until lately a paradox of the extreme intellectuals; now it 
has spread through all intelligent circles, and has largely ousted 
the traditional and almost instinctive conception that foreign 
nations exist to be conquered and beaten, and the more you 
beat them the happier you are. One can even claim that, here 
and there, in important spots, the intelligent view has actually 
been put into practice. 

Then, lastly, whereas in Hellenistic times the efforts after 
peace and stability, like e.g. Antigonus’s Federation of Greece 
in 302, were confronted by overwhelming forces opposed to 
stability, the odds at present are the other way. The big 
battalions are on the side of tranquillity. The only hope of the 
war-makers is that they have a much easier game to play. One 
or two malcontents can often make a general agreement impossible. 

I think on the whole the modern world has in it, though not 
always in the leaders of nations, the knowledge of what it needs 
and what will save it. It has made the League of Nations and 
means to uphold and cling to it. It has survived the greatest 
of all wars. It is recovering from the worst economic crisis known 
tohistory. It has met, almost unshaken, the attempt of Germany 
to wreck the League. Not one of the old parliamentary countries 
has collapsed in revolution. There are many dangers about us 
and ahead of us, but I am inclined still to say to my contemporaries 
at the end of this terrible year, 


O passi graviora, dabit deus his quoque finem. 


GILBERT MuRRAY. 





POPE BONIFACE VIII * 


BisHoP CREIGHTON entitled his book A History of the Papacy 
from the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome. He prefixed two 
introductory chapters, the one on the rise of the papal power, the 
other on the popes at Avignon. As he read its history, the 
papacy dominated Europe for rather more than two centuries. 
Pope Gregory VII revealed it, in all its strength, after a long 
period of preparation. Pope Boniface VIII, in spite of his high 
assertion of its pretensions, disclosed its weakness. ‘‘ The 
suddenness and abruptness of the calamity which befell Boniface 
impressed ” the fate of the papal power “ indelibly on the minds 
of men. The papacy had first shown its power by a great 
dramatic act; its decline was manifested in the same way. The 
drama of Anagni is to be set against the drama of Canossa.”’ 
The disgraceful captivity of later popes in Avignon, the still more 
disgraceful schism, the efforts of the Church in the Conciliar 
movement to find a way to a corporate reconstruction, the 
re-establishment of an Italian papacy which maintained its local 
power by a system of concordats with European princes, finally 
the Reformation and the division of Italy into spheres of interest 
between great Catholic powers, followed naturally, if not inevit- 
ably, from the collapse revealed to the world on the morrow of 
the great jubilee of the year 1300. The drama of Anagni in 
1303 stands half-way in history between the humiliation of the 
emperor Henry IV by Pope Gregory VII and the sack of Rome 
by the soldiers of the emperor Charles V. It divides, both in 
time and in the logic of human affairs, the story of the later, the 
real, Middle Ages. 

Fifty years have gone by since Creighton, in 1882, published 
the first two volumes of his history from his college living in 
Northumberland. He lived in a good place in a district not 
devoid of inspiration for a spacious survey of the strange move- 
ment of ecclesiastical history, of the chaotic incidents of Italian 
politics. Bede had looked out over the past from this northern 
country twelve hundred years before; in the same country in 

1 This paper was delivered as the Creighton Lecture.in the University of 
London in November 1932. It is here printed in a slightly revised form, with 
some references to the work on Boniface VIII, by T. 8. R. Boase, since published, 


and reviewed below, p. 363. 
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Creighton’s own time, Thomas Hodgkin was writing the story of 
the Invaders of Italy. One of the most illustrious of the ¢eop. 
temporaries of Boniface VIII, Duns Scotus, was in Creighton’s 
time believed to have been born in Creighton’s own parish and 
to have been a fellow of Creighton’s own college at Oxford! 
We may still salute, with admiration and respect, Creighton’s 
great book, so clear and vivid, with its easy mastery of detail 
and its broad sweep and humane common sense. It has those 
qualities which we may well envy in these days, for they belong 
to the leisurely achievement of ripe and vigorous minds, working 
in quiet places. 

Yet fifty years are fifty years, and this particular half-century 
has seen more intense activity spent upon the problems of medieval 
history, notably, perhaps, in the age of Dante and Boniface VII, 
than in all previous centuries.2 Does Creighton’s judgment still 
stand? The answer is Yes and No. That the last years of the 
thirteenth century, when the crusades came to an end, and 
French and Spanish powers were established in the Mediterranean, 
were a turning-point in European history, is realised now better 
than it has ever been realised before. That papal power in the 
fourteenth century was a different thing from the power of 
Gregory VII or Innocent III is a commonplace of accepted 
history. At the same time, our conception of the process of 
transition from one stage of history to the other has been greatly 
enriched. The emphasis is different from that suggested by the 


1 He is now known to have been born at Maxton near Roxburgh, and to have 
been the son of Ninian Duns of Littledean. See A. G. Little in the English Hiet. 
Rev. (1932), xiv. 569, and the references there given. 

? When Creighton began to write, the chief source of information about the 
crises of Boniface’s pontificate was the collection of documents printed by Dupuy 
in his Histoire du différend d’entre le pape Boniface VIII et Philippe le Bel (1655). 
This book is still fundamental; but the controversial nature of its contents can 
now be checked by two equally important collections of material, the edition of 
the Registers of Boniface VIII undertaken by the French School at Rome (1884- 
1931), now completed with the exception of the index, and the Acta Aragonensia 
(1908-23) gathered by the German scholar Heinrich Finke from the rich archives 
in Barcelona. More recently the works of Prince G. Caetani, a collection of docu- 
ments from the Caetani archives (1922), and the first volume of his history of the 
family (1927), have cast light upon the domestic policy and ambitions of the 
greatest member of his house. The way was prepared for new studies upon 
Boniface and his contemporaries. Finke, indeed, anticipated his edition of 
documents in his volume, Aus den Tagen Bonifaz VIII (1902). He has been 
followed by many scholars, notably by Richard Scholz, Wenck, Baumhauer, 
Baethgen. In 1932 the late Monsignor Mann attempted a more elaborate 
history of the pontificate of Boniface in his meritorious Lives of the Popes (vol. 
xvi). All these contributions to the study of the great pope and his times, 
and very many more, have been used and duly noted by Mr. Boase in his recent 
biography of Boniface VIII, 
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dear-cut generalisations and the dramatic moments upon which 
historians insisted fifty years ago. Conventional judgments, if 
they do not ring false, fall like thin and twittering cries upon the 
ear, as the crowded scenes, the incessant variety of purpose, 
opinion and passion, amidst which Pope Boniface had to make 
himself felt, are revealed to us. And the pope himself falls into 
place, as he ceases to move before us like a buskined figure of 
tragedy and becomes a man. In this paper I am concerned 
with some aspects of this rich variety, rather than with the 
ghostly refinements of reflection which we call the verdict of 
history. 

Few episodes in medieval history are better known than the 
brief pontificate of Pope Celestine V in the year 1294. After 
violent quarrels at Rome the Sacred College, by this time reduced 
to an oligarchy of eleven cardinals, had gathered together, in 
October 1293, at Perugia. The cardinals sat in conclave for 
nine months, unable to agree. Twenty years before, in the 
Council of Lyons, Pope Gregory X had issued a stiff decree on 
the procedure in papal elections, but a later pope had abrogated 
it, and now for the last time the cardinals were able to wrangle 
and delay at their pleasure. An attempt made by King Charles 
of Naples to share and direct their deliberations was firmly 
resisted by the cardinal who was soon to become Pope Boniface 
VIII. At last, partly from weariness, partly through the more 
informal and secretive manipulations of King Charles, the electors 
were reduced to a mood susceptible to inspiration. The old 
cardinal of Ostia had been much impressed by the visions of 
coming disaster seen in this disgraceful period of delay by a 
holy hermit. Why not end the disgrace and all disputes by the 
election of the hermit? A common enthusiasm united the 
college : some had long been affected by the spiritual movements 
then so widespread in Italy, others were tired of the fierce family 
ambitions and the political considerations which divided them. 
So, early in July 1294, Peter of Murrone was elected. At the 
news a wave of astonishment and awe, mingled with the exulta- 
tion of the spirituals, passed through the countryside. The 
feelings of amusement or misgiving which some must have had 
were hidden. The cardinals sent ambassadors across the borders 
of the kingdom of Naples to the hills of the Abruzzi. They made 
the ascent of Mount Murrone and sought the recluse. They 
found him in a cave, an emaciated, blear-eyed, unkempt prophet. 


? Not, as is usually supposed, in an act of sudden inspiration, but gradually, 
on the 5 July and following days: Boase, op. cit., p. 41. 
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Kings, nobles, ecclesiastics, votaries had gathered there. Peter 
left his retreat in the company of Charles of Naples and his gon, 
the titular King of Hungary. In Aquila, on the northern edge 
of the kingdom, he was crowned pope as Celestine V. But he 
never entered the Papal States. The cardinals had to come to 
him. King Charles had no mind to surrender his precious charge, 
and the pope was brought by slow stages to Naples. There he 
held his court in the royal stronghold, the Castel Nuovo. The 
poor old man stood the strain for six or seven weeks. In sur. 
roundings strange and alien to him, he, the lord of the world, wag 
the helpless victim of those about him. Ignorant of the intri- 
cacies of papal business, too old and dreamy to shape a resolute 
policy, he longed for solitude. After taking anxious counsel, he 
appeared on the 13 December before the cardinals and resigned 
his task. ‘‘ You are running away,” said Cardinal Matthew Orsini, 
“from what every fool and every wise man longs to have.” 
Celestine V had done at least one service to the papacy. He 
restored the disciplinary regulations of Pope Gregory X about 
the conduct of papal elections. Within a fortnight after his 
resignation, on the third scrutiny, Cardinal Benedict Caetani was 
elected pope. A month later, on 23 January 1295, he was 
consecrated and crowned as Boniface VIII in Rome. 

Had Peter of Murrone been merely an obscure solitary, his 
elevation and retirement would have been but a curious incident 
in papal history. But he was much more than this. Thirty 
years before, this uncouth but ardent plebeian had founded 
an order, known after his pontificate as the Celestine, whose 
houses were scattered about central and southern Italy; 
and although he had divested himself, like St. Francis, of all 
authority over his order and had gone back to his cave on Mount 
Murrone, he was revered both as its founder and as a saintly man 
endowed with the gift of prophecy. His election raised the 
highest hopes in circles far beyond his order. It was welcomed 
as the fulfilment of the dreams of Joachim of Fiore and St. Francis. 
The Spiritual Franciscans, whose anxieties were voiced by their 
poet, Jacopone da Todi, waited in breathless expectation. Would 
he hold his own? Would he, remote from all party and faction, 
be the father of all as he had been the father of his brethren! 
Would he be strong enough to realise on the throne of St. Peter 
the visions which had come to him in his quiet cell? When he 
recognised tie right of the scattered and persecuted little groups 
which claimed to be the true Franciscans to live as they willed 
or to join themselves to his own order, they saw the dawn of the 
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new age. Then came the bewilderment, the bitterness, of the 

t refusal, soon to be followed by passionate concern for the 
fate of the master. For Celestine had not been allowed to go 
pack to his own people. His existence was embarrassing enough 
to the new pope; as the centre, however unwilling, of a fanatical 
party, and the gathering point of every hostile element, he might 
be a public danger. He was brought northwards. He eluded 
his companions and tried to escape. He was found and brought 
to a cell, like his old cell in the Abruzzi, in the castle of Fumone, 
near the papal city of Anagni. There, in May 1296, he died. 
Pope Boniface was to find that he was more dangerous dead than 
alive. Celestine pursued him through the troubles of his reign 
and tormented his memory after he had joined him in death. 
Celestine, the story ran, had been harried by his ambitious rival 
into retirement. The resignation, the work of fraud, was invalid, 
and Boniface was no true pope. And later, so the legend grew, 
Celestine had not died a natural death. The new pope had 
driven a nail into his head. Even his canonisation by Pope 
Clement V ten years after the death of Boniface was a move in 
the vendetta against the memory of Boniface carried on by his 
implacable enemies. The political and personal enemies of 
Boniface joined mystics and enthusiasts in exalting the one pope 
and defaming the other. When Celestine was elected, Dante, a 
young man of twenty-nine, was living in Florence, towards the 
end of those happy years to which the Florentines looked back-as 
the halcyon days of the Republic. When Boniface died, Dante, 
a casual victim of papal policy, was an exile in Verona. The poet, 
if the usual identification of him who made the great refusal 
can be accepted, put Celestine in the vestibule of Hell among 
those who are neither dead nor alive; to Boniface, his 
great enemy, he gave a place much lower down, among the 
simoniacs. 

The contrast between the two popes has been the theme of 
disputants and historians from their time to this. Any serious 
estimate of Boniface and his pontificate must, indeed, be an 
elaboration of this theme. In the rest of this paper I shall first 
try to explain the position as he found it and to describe how he 
faced the problems of his day. Then I shall say more about 
Boniface himself. 

“Henceforth,” wrote Creighton, “it was clear that the 
papacy had become a great political institution: its spiritual 
significance had been merged in its worldly importance, It 
needed a statesman to baffle princes by his astuteness, not a saint 
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to kindle by his holiness spiritual aspirations among the masses,” 
Like most clear-cut judgments, the words give only half the 
truth. They set aside the “ spiritual significance ” of the papal 
system which Boniface accepted as a matter of course; they 
neglect the practical difficulties which no pope, however great a 
saint he might be, could hope toescape. For during the thirteenth 
century the Church, as it surmounted one crisis after another, 
heard the voice of 


a subtler Sphinx renew 
Riddles of death Thebes never knew, 


At one time the Church, in the uneasy impulse to realise its 
own ideals, had found relief in the movements of monastic 
reformation. But for rude peoples gradually finding their way 
in the troublesome, if self-imposed, task of civilisation, these 
were an uncertain means of inspiration. The great process of 
discipline which culminated in the days of Pope Gregory VII was 
more consistent with the traditions of Constantine, of Ambrose 
and Augustine, of Pope Gregory and of Charles the Great. It 
absorbed and directed the monastic revivals, and strove after 
an independent episcopate, looking to Rome for guidance, a 
celibate clergy, a common body of law, a clear-cut yet adaptable 
penitential system, sound and coherent teaching about the 
sacraments, above all about the Mass, in which the Church daily 
renewed its life. In the eyes of the great saints, thinkers, and 
administrators who, during the next two centuries, enriched the 
Church, the body of doctrine and practice which developed was 
an organic whole. Whether they strove like St. Bernard and 
Grosseteste for its amendment, or tried to understand and explain 
it, as in their different ways Abelard or Hugh of St. Victor or the 
great scholastics tried, or worked for it like St. Thomas Becket 
and Pope Innocent III, they never questioned its validity. They 
did not regard the articulated system of government, however 
defective, as separable from the deposit of thought and experience, 
however inscrutable. In our judgment upon any vigorous pope 
we can never afford to forget the weight and momentum of this 
great heritage which it was his duty to safeguard. Nor can we 
impute to his critics or enemies the wisdom of the onlooker or 
the detachment of the sceptic. He was bound as a President of 
the United States is bound by the Constitution or an English 
Prime Minister by the traditions of parliamentary government. 
Pope Boniface VIII may have been unwise in his choice of the 
occasion of his great pronouncements, and in the uncompromising 
vigour of their phrasing, but he was no revolutionary seeking 
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after an unfamiliar world.1 The famous bull Unam Sanctam is 
one of the most carefully drafted documents which have ever 
emerged from the papal chancery. It is a formal exposition of 
the plenitude of papal power, spiritual and temporal, and was 
later included in the Hztravagantes communes,? a collection of 
decretals made at the end of the fifteenth century, which became 
part of the Corpus Juris Canonici. In its emphasis upon the 
derivative nature of secular power—that, while part of the 
divine order, this has a dependent, not an independent authority 
—it follows the argument of Giles of Rome, the foremost 
apologist of the papacy. Two of its main theses are derived, 
through Giles and other writers, from a famous passage in Hugh 
of St. Victor and the equally famous, though much discussed, 
treatment by St. Bernard of the doctrine of the two swords. In 
the same year, 1302, in which the bull was issued, the same high 
claims were admitted in formal terms by the chancellor of Albert 
of Austria, the emperor-elect. 

Anti-papal propaganda, especially in France, had provoked 
Boniface. But drastic doctrine in politics has often, perhaps 
always, been made possible by opposition. The doctrines of 
parliamentary sovereignty and of the divine right of kings were 
forged from pliable materials in the heat of controversy. The 
point is that in the eyes of the papalists who looked over Europe 
about the year 1300, the position of Unam Sanctam, if the precious 
heritage from the past was to be maintained, was the only position 
to take, and, if logic was to be the order of the day, had its rational 
and natural roots in the experience of the Church. Apart from 
tradition and the logic of experience, doctrines such as these come 
easily, in our own day no less than in the past, to impatient 
minds, who seem to see all that they stand for endangered by 
fatuity or reaction. Let us imagine a Boniface or a Giles of 
Rome arguing as follows : 


The Church acknowledges no more than a conditional 
loyalty to any established government or authority. It 
seeks its ends irrespective of the numbers of its supporters. 
Governments must be judged and dealt with according to 
their respect for the broad ends of the Church. . . . Govern- 
ments which act according to the standards of the Church 

? Cf. the judgment of Mr. Boase : ‘‘ Boniface had no new vision for his genera- 
tion, He sought the climax of the existing system, and examined its details 
with skill and thoroughness, exploring their possibilities. But he had no in- 
spiration to make anew. His way was along the beaten track, however grandly 
he took it ” (op. cit., p. 112). 

* Book I, tit, viii. c. 1. 
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are to be supported and served, and those that do not do 
so are to be opposed with all the energy the Church cap 
bring to the task, and in every possible way that the situation 
renders advisable. The support of government is subject to 
the condition that the acts of government be themselves 
reasonable and legal and that the Law respect the prior 
claims of the common welfare of humanity. This denial to 
governments of any absolute rights is a fundamental article 
with the Church. 


I am inclined to think that these sentences would have seemed 
rather crude to the medieval canonist. They lack precision and 
balance, although they show the right spirit. With the sub- 
stitution of the word ‘“‘ Church ” for the words “ X society,” they 
are taken from a recent manifesto on behalf of a reformed inter- 
national Liberal party, and were written by Mr. H. G. Wells. 
The view that the secular is subject to the spiritual power 
had hardened during the half-century which separated Boniface 
VIII from the great pope Innocent IV, the first pope to give 
unequivocal expression to it. Hitherto the prevalent doctrine 
had been that of the harmonious co-operation, each in its own 
sphere, of the two powers. As the classic exposition of it by 
Dante shows, the doctrine of harmony was by no means dead. 
It was to have importance in later history. But the implacable 
quarrel between the papacy and the Hohenstaufen emperors 
had forced the issue of sovereignty. Of two irreconcilable 
powers, one must be the greater, the sovereign. Pope Boniface 
took the same view in the face of states which, as they became 
more firmly knit, more conscious of their unity and of their past, 
maintained a doctrine of sovereignty of their own. Both Philip 
the Fair of France and Edward I of England were ready, if pressed, 
to claim the right of their kingdoms to control their own destinies 
and to define the secular duties of their own clergy. The King 
of France, protector of the Church, had, it was argued, no tem- 
poral superior. His rights went back to a time when there 
was no papal power. And Edward, when he repelled Boniface’s 
intervention on behalf of Scotland, pointed to the conquest of 
the British Isles by Brutus the Trojan, and to the subjection of 
Albanactus, the youngest son of Brutus, to Locrinus the eldest. 
In short the appeal to history and the assertion of sovereignty 
were arguments which could be used by both sides, and, as each 
party felt the pressure of opposition, the more emphatic each 
became, One of Philip’s legists, writing three years after Boni- 
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face’s death, saw visions of a reconstructed Europe, in which the 
pope and clergy would be delivered from all the trammels of 
worldly things, all Church property be leased in perpetuity to 
laymen in return for a fixed rent, and the patrimony of St. Peter 
be entrusted to the care of the king of France. It was a hectic 
return to more sober schemes of the past, when the papal system, 
irksome though it was, lay more lightly on the will of princes, 
and was less firmly entrenched in the social life of Europe. 

The cause alike of this entrenchment, and of the criticism 
which it provoked, is to be found in the crusades. The attempt 
to explain the crusades as a social or economic development has 
lost something of its charm, but we are still inclined, I think, to 
try to explain them away as an abnormal development in 
medieval life, and to suppose that Europe had returned to sanity 
by the time of Pope Boniface. I believe on the contrary that the 
Holy War was a natural outcome of the reconstruction which I 
have sketched, that it was regarded as the function, if not the 
main duty, of a united Christendom and that as a mental habit 
it long survived its practical importance. It was an acknow- 
ledgment of the right to use force in behalf of the service of Christ 
if persuasion and spiritual weapons either failed or were out of 
place. This teaching began to creep into the law books of the 
Church in the eleventh century, as part of the Hildebrandine 
system, and it was supported, if not actually suggested, by 
extracts from the writings of St. Augustine. It was accepted by 
earnest men and idealists of all kinds, cut across all divisions of 
opinion, and, in the days of Pope Boniface, was a common 
starting-point in minds which seemed to agree about nothing else. 
The political and ecclesiastical readjustment of Europe was 
argued in terms of the crusade. The crusade was the justification 
for the Empire in lands such as England, which would have 
repudiated any obligation to the Emperor. Hatred and fear of 
the infidel had helped to inspire the teaching of Joachim of 
Fiore, and his indifference to the Holy War was one of the 
allegations brought against Boniface VIII. Even those whose 
thoughts had turned to the importance of persuasion, to the 
provision of missionary colleges for the teaching of Arabic and 
other eastern languages, to an evangelisation of the world by 
personal sacrifice, found it hard to reject the conception of the 
Holy War. That strange indefatigable man, Ramon Lull, who 
poured out a stream of symbolical romances, educational tracts, 
and treatises on an infallible logical method, did not reject it. 


1 Cf. Bartholomew Cotton, Historia Anglicana (Rolls Series), p. 208. 
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Fresh from his first missionary journey to Tunis, he was in Naples 
when Pope Celestine arrived in 1294. He hoped much from 
Celestine and presented him with a passionate petition for the 
conversion of the heathen. He urged the creation of colleges 
and the selection of able preachers, but he urged also the need 
for a great crusade in those critical days when the Mongol con- 
querors of Asia seemed to be wavering between Christianity and 
Mohammedanism. After the election of Boniface Ramon pursued 
the new pope to Rome and had several interviews with him. 
This quick-minded impatient Catalan had made himself a 
nuisance: he was regarded as a tiresome eccentric. As he 
complains himself : 

I look men in the face—would tell my thought— 

But few are they that heed: the rest say naught, 

Then call me fool. 
But he was not rejected because he believed in the crusade, but 
because, an enthusiast who had no experience of the daily 
responsibilities of popes and princes, he got in the way. 

In fact, as was inevitable, the crusade had got in the way 
of itself. Four great councils of the Church were summoned 
between 1215 and 1311. At all of them the programme was the 
pacification of Europe and legislation about outstanding ques- 
tions in doctrine, discipline, reform and politics, with a view to 
united action in the Holy War. At two of these councils, both 
held at Lyons, in 1245 and 1274, intensely difficult problems, 
relating to the empire and, in 1274, to the union of the Greek and 
Latin churches, had to be dealt with. They were issues which, 
with their various ramifications, form the background of the 
pontificate of Boniface. On each occasion clerical property was 
heavily taxed for the purposes of a crusade. The popes appeared 
as the arbiters of Europe. They assumed the responsibility for 
creating order and had the disposal of the crusading taxes. On 
this foundation the material power of the papacy in the thirteenth 
century was built. By canon law, generally accepted by secular 
rulers, the taxation of the clergy for temporal purposes was for- 
bidden. With the acquiescence of Christendom the taxation of 
the clergy by the papacy for spiritual purposes, the defence and 
advancement of the Church, became an established fact. The 
application of these revenues, in the name of order and orthodoxy, 
to further papal policy was the natural, and not illogical, result. 
That the crusade was postponed by political difficulties was 
indisputable. That heresy, schism, and the self-seeking aggran- 


’ FE, Allison Peers, Ramon Lull, p, 258. 
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disement of princes should be put down with the aid of force and 
of the new papal resources was an easy deduction. The Vicar of 
Christ could alone decide whether the circumstances justified 
such action. Hence came the development of papal despotism, 
and the extension in all directions of the conception of the Holy 
War; the blurring of the distinction between heresy and opposi- 
tion to the will of the pope; the increasing resort to papal 
taxation and the insistence upon the immunity of the clergy from 
the taxation of princes, which lie behind the bull Clericis laicos 
and the first quarrel between Boniface and the kings of France 
and England. Hence the resistance of communities, conscious 
of their own unity and faced by their own complicated obliga- 
tions, to a papacy whose intervention with their affairs and their 
wealth far transcended the activities of Gregory VII or even of 
Innocent III. And hence the indignation of those who, feeling 
that everything was wrong in a world so alien from the spirit of 
St. Francis, spent themselves in prophetic passion. 

Such was the heritage of Pope Boniface. He entered upon it 
with alacrity. When he was elected at the end of 1294 he was 
over sixty years of age, but he was confident, vigorous and 
ambitious. His family, the Caetani, had long been settled in the 
hill town of Anagni and was closely connected with the other 
great families of the Campagna. He had popes and cardinals 
among his kindred, and after a sound training in law both at 
Bologna and under famous masters he had found a congenial 
career in the service of the papal court. During busy years of 
activity as cardinal and papal legate he had become familiar with 
affairs, and he must have watched the fumbling of his short-lived 
predecessors with impatience. The last great pope, Gregory X, 
who had brought together in a brief union the Greek and Latin 
churches and had helped to set the first Habsburg on the German 
throne, had been succeeded in twelve years by no less than seven 
popes, and now, after a long interregnum and the unhappy 
experience of an eighth pope, Celestine, the cardinal Caetani was 
to have his day. That he had encouraged Celestine to resign is 
more than likely. He can have felt no doubts on the wisdom of 
that step, just as he had no hesitation in quashing the hasty and 
ill-advised bulls issued during Celestine’s pontificate. Every- 
where about him, as he surveyed the political débris left by his 
predecessors, he saw work waiting to be done. Four years before 
the last Christian stronghold in Syria had fallen. The Holy Land, 
lying between the Sultanate of Egypt and the Mongolian con- 
querors of Persia and Mesopotamia, might yet be rescued if the 
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still powerful schismatic churches in the East, the Jacobite and 
the Nestorian, could be strengthened in their task of converting 
the Mongols by the intervention of Rome. The affairs of Germany, 
of Hungary, of Poland demanded attention. Within the eccle- 
siastical system, many problems, such as the ever-present problem 
of the relations between the secular and regular clergy, called for 
decision. But above all, the Sicilian question—the legacy of the 
Holy War against the Emperor Frederick II and his family— 
must first be settled. We can see now that the question of Sicily 
was the beginning of modern political history. Frederick had 
succeeded the Normans as king of Sicily and South Italy. As 
emperor, he was unwilling to play the profitable Norman réle 
of.vassal and defender of the Holy See. In the course of a fierce 
crusade he had held his own, but after his death his family had 
been worn down and destroyed. The French prince, Charles of 
Anjou, had been called in, subvented partly by the proceeds of 
crusading taxes, partly by Florentine bankers; but before 
Charles died the island of Sicily had revolted and had called in 
the house of Aragon, which had in its service the greatest sailors 
of the age. So began the long struggle for the control of the 
Western Mediterranean. The outcome was the partition of 
Italy and the rivalries which aligned the powers of Europe from 
the days of Ferdinand and Isabella to the days of Napoleon. 
But the popes of the later thirteenth century saw in the Sicilian 
question a rebellious island, the centre of an unrest threatening 
the peace of Europe and the stability of the Holy See in Italy. 
When Boniface VIII became pope he found a state of chaos but 
he saw his way to a solution. Charles II of Sicily had failed to 
recover the coveted island, but the victorious house of Aragon, 
the political heirs of the Hohenstaufen, was divided against 
itself. On his succession to the throne of Aragon, King James II 
had hoped to combine the crowns of Aragon and Sicily. The 
independent islanders preferred his brother Frederick. James 
and Frederick did not see eye to eye in the matter. They were 
isolated. The one saw his Spanish kingdom threatened by his 
old enemy, France; the other could no longer rely on the soldiers 
of Aragon and the ships of Genoa. The pope, in a few months, 
efiected what seemed likely to be a lasting settlement: peace 
between Aragon and France, a marriage treaty between the 
houses of Aragon and Anjou, ultimate compensation to James 
and Frederick alike for the loss of Sicily, the reunion of Sicily 
and Naples, It was his first great triumph. But it was short- 
lived. The Ricilians were obstinate and Frederick was crowned 
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King. The pope declared a new Holy War against the traitors. 
During nearly the whole of his reign this war wasted his resources 
and the resources of Europe. He had to pay for it. James of 
Aragon, Charles II of Anjou, and the pope’s hired champion, 
Charles of Valois, brother of the King of France, received sub- 
sidies which, it has been estimated, reached a total of 1,225,000 
florins. To meet this vast sum, Italy, in papal tenths, provided 
400,000 florins, France 173,000 and England no less than 450,000." 
This was the background to the dispute about clerical taxation. 
If, Boniface argued, the clergy of France and England were 
burdened with the expense of this sacred cause, their canonical 
protection against the demands of kings must be safeguarded. 
If, the kings argued, the clergy can export its wealth to aid the 
wars of the pope, it may well be expected to aid us in our and their 
own wars. The subtle Sphinx had renewed an old riddle. 

The Sicilian Crusade was, as I have said, the legacy of the 
struggle with Frederick II and the Hohenstaufen. The viper 
brood was by no means dead. The daughter of the great Man- 
fred, Frederick’s son, was, it is true, reconciled to the Church. 
She was the mother of James of Aragon and had given a son and 
daughter in marriage to children of the house of Anjou. But 
she was also the mother of Frederick of Sicily, and two of her 
brothers still lingered in the dungeons of Naples. Pope Boniface 
could not silence memory by a marriage contract. The crusade 
stirred old passions among the Ghibellines of Italy. To what 
extent the terrible vendetta between Boniface and the family of 
the Colonna was due to its sympathy with Frederick of Sicily is 
uncertain; but the relations between the Colonna and the man 
whom Boniface regarded as a schismatic and traitor certainly 
fed the anger of the pope, and added to his difficulties. ‘This 
powerful family turned against Boniface. The two cardinals of 
Colonna, who had voted for his election, took the lead in the 
local resistance to him, and, combining with Jacopone da Todi, 
the Franciscan poet, denied the validity of his election. They 
and their neighbours in the Campagna had other good grounds 
for resentment. Boniface from the first made it perfectly clear 
that he meant to be master in the Papal States and to rely for 
aid upon his family. He had amassed a fortune as cardinal and 
he used his private wealth and his prestige as pope to build up a 
great barony for his grand-nephew. ‘The acquisitions of the 


1 F. Baethgen, “ Quellen und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der papstlichen 
Hof- und Finanzverwaltung unter Bonifaz VIII,” in Quellen und Forschungen 
aus Italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken (1928-9), xx. 186, 187, 
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Caetani, won by marriage and purchase, stretched from Anagni 
to the sea and for fifty miles along the coast, well into the king. 
dom of Naples. As time went on other great properties, con- 
fiscated from the heiress of the Aldobrandeschi, came to another 
grand-nephew in Tuscany. As the policy of Boniface became 
clear, the anti-papal party formed, members of the house of 
Colonna at its head. One of them, Stephen, a vigorous and 
cultivated layman, who lived to sound the praises of Petrarch 
and lives still in Petrarch’s letters, seized the treasure of the 
pope as it was being conveyed from Anagni to Rome. This 
exploit was hailed by the Joachimites and Spirituals as a proof 
of God’s detestation of the luxury of the Church. The treasure 
was returned, but by this time Boniface was implacable. All 
the weapons of the Holy War—the preaching of a crusade, 
excommunication, the inquisition—were turned against the 
Colonna. Their lands and castles were seized, their stronghold 
of Palestrina, full of precious relics of past ages, was razed to the 
ground. In the old Roman manner, the plough was passed over it, 
and salt sown on it. Stephen Colonna, the new Scipio, wandered 
in exile, Jacopone da Todi was imprisoned. The two cardinals, 
in spite of a submission, which Boniface received in conclave, 
wearing the tiara ‘‘ as a sign of the unity of the Church,” were 
deprived. They passed, like Dante, from one refuge to another, 
and at last, like Stephen, made their way to France. 

Boniface beat down these cardinals with the pitiless logic with 
which his predecessors had destroyed the Hohenstaufen, and a 
plausible defence of his action could doubtless be made; but a 
crusade against members of the Sacred College was so strange 
and monstrous that it raised in men’s minds the issue of the moral 
responsibility of popes, not only to God, but to the Church. It 
was the heaviest count against a pope whom many regarded as a 
simoniac;and were soon to regard as a heretic. Was it just that 
such a man should not be subject to the will of the Church? The 
possibility, admitted in theology, now threatened to become a 
very embarrassing fact. The moral issue is brought out clearly 
by Dante in his terrible verses on the tragedy of Palestrina. 
This prince of the new Pharisees was waging war not against 
Saracens or Jews, but in the neighbourhood of the Lateran. 
Every enemy of his was a Christian. Not one of them had helped 
to conquer Acre, the last Christian stronghold in Syria, not one 
of them had trafficked as a merchant in Egypt, a crime which at 
this time put a merchant outside the pale. 

Dante drew a sharp distinction between the pope and the 
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man. Perhaps, so Professor Fedele has suggested, he heard the 
oration made by Boniface’s successor at Perugia in June 1304, 
when the bull Flagitiosum scelus was issued against the persecutors 
of Boniface at Anagni.! Certainly, his denunciation of the attack 
upon the Vicar of Christ, in whose person Christ suffered again 
the agonies of the Crucifixion, was inspired by that speech, which 
he turned into solemn music. But Boniface too easily confused 
the pope with Benedict Caetani. It is true that he kept apart 
the papal from his personal treasure, using the latter for the 
aggrandisement of his family.2_ He was elected by cities of the 
Patrimony as their podesta under his family name. He arbitrated 
on one occasion between the kings of France and England—for 
so they insisted—not as pope but as Benedict. Yet this eatra- 
ordinary man was incapable of self-scrutiny. As Mr. Previté- 
Orton has said, ‘‘ the most ecumenic and the narrowest aims met 
one another in his violent nature, without apparently a suspicion 
arising in his mind of their discrepancy, and it was this attempt to 
blend incompatibles which more than anything else caused his 
ruin.” * The publication of the archives of Aragon, which include 
the vivid and strictly contemporary despatches of Aragonese 
envoys at the papal court, has helped to reveal him, to explain 
both the cause of the intense personal hatred which he could 
arouse and the element of truth in the extravagant charges 
brought against him by the Colonna and the agents of Philip of 
France. The type is not uncommon in history, but has only 
once been found upon the papal throne, varied though its occu- 
pants have been. Boniface had all the qualities of a very great 
pope save personal holiness and self-restraint. He was dignified 
and noble in appearance, decisive and vigorous, a master of 
business, a subtle canonist expert in explaining the meaning of 
terms and expounding the equitable rules of law. When he was 
not dominated by arrogance or passion, he could adjust himself 
to circumstance. ‘‘The coarse-mouthed bully” could “ dis- 
appear for the moment in the skilful lawyer.” * His handling of 
the first controversy with Philip the Fair, opened in 1296 by the 
bull Clericis laicos, was reasonable, his compromise between facts 


1 P. Fedele, ‘‘ Per la storia dell’ attentato di Anagni,” in Bullettino dell’ 
Istituto storico italiano (1921), x1, 210-2. 

* It seems, however, that there was some justification for the charge that 
Boniface also had recourse to the papal revenues for this purpose; see Boase, 
op. cit., pp. 160, 374. 

* C. W. Previté-Orton, ‘‘ The Roman House of Caetani in the Middle Ages,” 
in Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1928, p. 297. 

* Boase, op. cit., p. 286. 
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and principles skilful. The distinguished lawyers who, under his 
commission, added the Sext or sixth book to the Decretals turned 
to him in cases of difficulty as an expert. His registers reveal in 
all its complexity the range of papal business to which he guc- 
ceeded. Other documents in the archives throw light on the 
collection of papal tenths and the relations with Italian bankers, 
The careful accounts of his household survive from two years, in 
little paper books bound in white parchment. The three banking 
firms employed by the pope received the normal revenues from 
all sources, and took it in turns to settle the accounts of the house- 
hold in the papal chamber. Boniface, determined to maintain 
his authority in the papal states, added a number of knights and 
men-at-arms to the great household of officials, chaplains, ushers 
and the rest. It has been calculated that 425 persons received 
food and livery from the kitchen and pantry, the cellar and 
marshalsea, in the papal court alone, and that the annual expend- 
iture, normal and casual, ranged in the neighbourhood of 100,000 
florins. The significance of this sum may perhaps be realised if 
I add that the wages of the papal washerwoman, who presumably 
did not do all the washing herself, were equivalent to one florin 
a month. In addition we have to add the clerks of the chancery, 
and the writers of the papal penitentiary and papal chamber! 
Boniface bore the responsibility of the insistent daily business 
suggested by the detailed life of this great establishment. A 
medieval pope might be as ascetic as St. Bernard, as unworldly 
as St. Francis, but he could not extricate himself, by a quick 
decision, from the duties of his supreme office, the accumulation 
of centuries, and insist that the most widespread and intricate 
of all governments, the framework and stay of all the activities 
of the Church, should be carried on by private inspiration, without 
revenues. To complain that Boniface was not a Celestine would 
be as absurd as to complain that Cromwell was not a Fifth 
Monarchy man. The real gravamen against Boniface was indeed 
the opposite of this, that, adequate though he was to the trad- 
itiona] task entrusted to him, he was the victim of his own 
temperament. He was like a man of the finest physical gifts but 
without that tiny cerebral instrument which enables him to keep 
his balance. The adjective most frequently used by contem- 
poraries to describe him was magnanimus, and he has come down 
the ages as the magnanimus peccator. This is not the Latin 
for Bunyan’s Great-Heart, but means rather a man built on big 
lines, great in spirit. He was, in the words of one fourteenth- 


1 For all this see Baethgen, op. cit. (above, p. 319, note) pp. 114-237 passim. 
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century writer, ‘the most vigorous signor (vigoroso signore) who 
ever sat in the See of Rome.” Petrarch described him as the 
wonder of kings and peoples, indeed of the world. He did 
everything either in the grand manner or with extravagant 
abandonment. He was so completely identified with the trad- 
itions of the papacy, that he felt at liberty to do as he liked. 
As a cardinal and legate he had rated the assembled doctors of 
Paris as though they were schoolboys. He once refused to 
confirm a metropolitan because he did not approve of his face, 
which may have been right; but he told him so, which was 
certainly wrong. He insulted ambassadors and mocked the 
physical peculiarities of his cardinals. This man, who celebrated 
Mass and said the offices with all the intensity of his being, even 
to tears, could fling the penitential ashes into the face of a Ghi- 
belline archbishop. He had at his service the most learned and 
devoted apologists among the theologians and canonists of his 
age, but he had no friends. He was admired by many, feared 
by all, loved by none. He seems to have been untouched by the 
spiritual and intellectual influences in which most men find the 
meaning of their vocation in life. He took the vocation for 
granted. Cardinals, theologians, canonists were his instruments ; 
he had quite enough to do with them in any case. In private he 
preferred the company of those who could amuse him, however 
worthless he might know them to be. By nature he was inclined 
to be sceptical and sardonic, and to laugh at the follies and 
credulity of those with whom he had to do. He was interested 
in experiments and novelties, and as so often happens to men of 
his type was attracted by necromancy. His angry petulance 
was partly the result of the painful disease which at one time 
threatened to kill him, until he got relief from the famous phy- 
sician, Arnold of Villanova, and we cannot wonder at his pleasure 
in the society of this interesting man who, keenly concerned as 
he was with all forms of inquiry, yet stood aloof from the dialectic 
of the schools. The versatile physician was disliked by the 
cardinals as a dangerous influence. ‘“‘ Would that Master Arnold 
had not come to court,” they complained. Arnold was both 
an ardent papalist and interested in dangerous movements, mixed 
up with Spirituals and Joachimites and Averroists; and Pope 
Boniface was quite unprejudiced. He did not attack Spirituals 
and others because they were worse than other people, but 
because they opposed him and seemed likely to be a public 
danger. Then they became everything that was vile. For 
example, he was not anti-French. His whole policy oe 
Y 
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depended on French support. As a cardinal he had been sus. 
pected as a friend of France and he had his well-wishers in the 
French royal family. But when the French king and his 
advisers resisted his authority he was merciless. After the 
Jubilee of 1300, he put no restraint upon himself. The ambassador 
of Aragon wrote in 1301, “ Everyone wishes he was dead-and 
deplores the outrageous things he says and does.” And the 
Englishman to whom we owe the best account of the attack on 
Anagni two years later tells how the whole countryside was 
roused against the pope in his days of humiliation. 

Rumour, inspired by hatred, quickly plays havoc with the 
reputation of such a man. The incredible dossier collected by 
his enemies after his death need not surprise us. The terms of 
the inquiry presented to the witnesses were drafted with great 
care, in the hope of avoiding all misunderstanding, but the wit- 
nesses were too carefully chosen and too sure of their ground to 
be embarrassed. Boniface had given them many openings, and 
the most harmless jibe could be used—probably quite con- 
scientiously—as evidence of heresy: One day, for example, the 
admiral Roger Loria had rather unctuously enlarged upon the 
joys awaiting him in Paradise. The pope caustically replied, 
“Maybe, maybe not.” This was used to prove that Boniface 
did not believe in a future life. A recalcitrant French bishop 
was ordered to erect a statue of a pope, so that he might not again 
forget his duty to the Head of the Church. This was used to 
suggest that Boniface was an idolater. Again, Boniface was 
charged with incredulity; and it is quite possible that he had 
attended learned discussions on the merits of the three religions, 
Christianity, Mohammedanism and Judaism. But such dis- 
cussions were common enough. Several works of that ardent 
missionary, Ramon Lull, are in the form of dialogues of this kind. 
We need not pay much heed to these charges, still less to the 
grosser accusations brought against Boniface. The truth is that 
he had a rough and caustic tongue, a brutal sense of humour, and 
an ungovernable temper, and that behind the lofty ecclesiasticism 
in which he so passionately believed, and of which he was such 4 
dignified and vigorous exponent, there lurked the mundane 
passions, the curiosity, the love of fame, the self-confidence of a 
cultivated Italian nobleman. ‘He who is healthy, rich and 
fortunate,’’ he is reported to have said, ‘‘ has Paradise on earth.” 
And one day he said to his physician, ‘‘ We have increased the 
Roman Church in so much gold and silver, that our memory will 
be glorious for evermore.” 
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Equal to every occasion, unhampered by self-questioning, 
Boniface moved on from his wars and vendettas, his dispute with 
France and his efforts to control the destiny of faction-ridden 
Florence, to the great year of the Jubilee. In this year 1300 he 
was, to all seeming, firm as a rock, as secure as any successor of 
St. Peter. Thousands of pilgrims passed daily from the shrine 
of St. Peter to the shrine of St. Paul. A plenary indulgence— 
hitherto granted only to crusaders—was open to all save the 
schismatics, Frederick of Sicily and the Colonna and the merchants 
who traded with the infidel. Christendom seemed to be united 
in Rome under the vicar of God. Boniface passed on to other 
triumphs. Towards the end of 1302 he put an end to the wasteful 
war with Sicily.1_ Frederick was to hold the throne for life, but 
the island was afterwards to revert to the house of Anjou. The 
pope could well afford the compromise, for he had his eyes on a 
greater vassal. In a consistory of 30 April 1303 he received the 
ambassadors of Albert of Austria, king of Germany and emperor 
elect. They brought royal letters confirming an oath of fealty, 
more far-reaching than any oath of any German king to a pope, 
before or since—an oath modelled on that given by the officers 
who governed the Papal States. Boniface, in an oration, recog- 
nised Albert as king and set out in all its fullness the theory of 
the translation of the empire, as it had been expounded by 
Pope Innocent IV. It was for the pope to decide which favoured 
people should be the seat of empire. Albert’s chancellor followed 
with a scholastic harangue in which he exalted the papal power 
and submitted to the papal doctrine. Then he and his colleagues 
took the oath on behalf of their master. 

Within four months the servants of Philip of France and the 
fiercest of the Colonna had broken into the palace of Anagni. 
Within five months Boniface was dead. For ten years the Church 
was perplexed by the issue whether he was or was not a heretic 
and a criminal, subject, even in death, to the verdict of a council. 
Albert of Austria, quite unaffected, went on his astute way. 
He had got what he wanted, security of tenure. Rome resumed 
its life of family feuds and Italy its endless wars. And the popes, 
gradually realising that their work could best be done elsewhere, 
settled down in Avignon. 

When Boniface in the spring of 1303 came to an understanding 
with Albert of Austria he had for more than a year been involved 


1 The treaty of Caltabellotta, afterwards confirmed, with some modifications, 
by Boniface, was originally made by Charles of Valois without reference to the 
pope, who was reluctant to grant peace. See Boase, op, cit., pp. 291-2, 332. 
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in a hot dispute with Philip of France. The immediate cange 
was the proceedings of Philip against the bishop of Pamiers, a 
friend of the pope: this raised the issue of the immunity of the 
clergy, an issue which was soon developed to cover the whole 
question of the relations between the secular and ecclesiastical 
powers. The pope was determined to fight to a finish—a wild 
ambition, for this issue has never been fought to a finish without 
the disintegration of Europe. His elaborate argumentation in 
the bull Ausculia fili (5 Dec. 1301) was treated with contempt 
—the rumour spread that it had been thrown on the fire. A 
misleading and abbreviated version—a medieval Ems telegram 
—was circulated. Its blunt phrasing—‘“ It is our will that you 
be subject to us in temporal and spiritual things ’’—rallied the 
nobility of France, for St. Louis himself, whom Boniface had 
recently canonised, would have repudiated such doctrine. The 
clergy were disunited and hesitant. The States-General, meeting 
in Notre-Dame, supported the king. The pope stood firm. He 
was encouraged by the disastrous defeat of the French army in 
Flanders in July 1302, he counted upon the support of Albert of 
Austria, Philip’s former ally. Soon after a council held on All 
Saints’ Day to which he had summoned the leading French clergy, 
he issued the bull Unam Sanctam. Philip temporised, whether 
from genuine hesitation or policy is still disputed. He offered to 
discuss the issues in dispute. The pope, through his legate, 
demanded a definite answer and reminded him that, by putting 
obstacles in the way of free intercourse between Rome and 
France, he was already excommunicate. The king, in June 
1303, appealed to a council of the Church. Throughout France 
his emissaries secured the adhesion of local governments and 
towns. He could rely on the nobles and most of the secular 
clergy, and even the Franciscans were equally divided between 
king and pope. 

The national rally against Pope Boniface was largely due toa 
man who, after some years in the royal service, had lately won 
the ear of the King. This was William of Nogaret, a native of the 
county of Toulouse, and a former professor of law in Montpellier. 
There is no good ground to reject the story that William’s father 
and mother had been burned as heretics. He came from a land 
full of bitter memories, He belonged to a people whose sceptical, 
but passionate, outlook had no room for the tenacious orthodoxy 
and disciplined traditions which made compromise in its relations 
with the Church almost a matter of principle at the French court. 
Nogaret was a clerk in minor orders, magister as well as miles 
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regis; he could quote Scripture and St. Augustine with the facility 
of a schoolman ; he professed at every turn to be serving the true 
interests of the Church; and he had a very definite idea of the 
part which the king of France, the eldest son of the Church, 
should play. He was more obstinate than Boniface himself, and 
he was carried along by a cold fury more sinister and dreadful 
than Boniface’s hot passion. Before the papal ultimatum was 
written, Philip and he were prepared. On 7 March 1303 he, with 
three others, received full powers to act in the royal interests. 
On 12 March, in council, he outlined his policy. Boniface was a 
false prophet, a heretic and man of evil life, who had not entered 
the sheepfold by the door, but had climbed in by another way. 
In the interests of the Church, and to avoid schism, the pope 
must be secured and a faithful shepherd of the sheep appointed. 
The king of France, following in the footsteps of his ancestors, 
must come to the aid of our mother, the Roman Church, and 
strike her fetters from her. King Philip, who had more discreet 
counsellors about him, moved more cautiously. He preferred to 
arouse public opinion, to invite the support of the princes of 
Christendom, and to appeal to a council; but when Nogaret had 
arrived in Italy with his companions in August, he followed his 
own plan, with or without instructions from his master. The 
Florentine bankers of Philip provided the money, the enemies 
of Boniface joined his small force. The pope had prepared a bull 
of deposition, freeing Philip’s subjects from their duty to the 
king, and Nogaret decided to anticipate its publication. At 
Ferentino in the Campagna, a few miles from Anagni, where 
Boniface was passing the summer, he made his plans with Sciarra 
Colonna, Rinaldo da Supino, who had suffered more humiliation 
than most at the hands of Boniface, and many other barons. 
They had friends in Anagni and accomplices in the papal court 
itself. Nogaret and his force, 600 horse and 1000 foot, entered 
the city at dawn on 7 September, by a northern gate on the height 
near the fortified Castello, where the papal palace, the Caetani 
quarter, and the houses of the cardinals, with their alleys and 
gardens, lay along the piazza of the cathedral. In the dim light 
they clattered up the narrow street to the Castello, with the 
standard of the Church and the banner of France waving above 
them. Men and women, roused by their cries, leapt from their 
beds and rushed to their doors. Later in the day, after fruitless 
parleys, the conspirators forced their way through the cathedral 
and back through the houses and gardens till they had reached 
the papal palace. The resistance of the Caetani was fierce but 
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short. In a tumultuous assembly the bewildered citizens elected 
Adenolfo di Papa, one of the enemies of Boniface, captain of the 
people. 

When the conspirators at last broke into the presence of 
Boniface, Nogaret was busy elsewhere. It was Sciarra Colonna 
who insulted and perhaps struck the pope, as he sat, deserted by 
all but two cardinals, in his papal chair, the papal crown on his 
head, the cross in his hands. Then Nogaret came and told him 
that he was to be brought to judgment before a council of the 
Church. But the scandal was too great. Within three days a 
counter-revolution had cleared the city, and Boniface was brought 
to Rome. He was a sick and broken-hearted man. He had 
escaped the Colonna to fall into the more friendly care of the 
Orsini. Help might have come from Naples and from Frederick 
of Sicily, with whom he had been so wisely reconciled; but his 
day was over. On 11 October he died quietly, after making his 
confession in the presence of eight cardinals. 

Dramatic symbolism, which coloured the mind of men in 
those days, gave the life of Boniface a setting of thunder and 
darkness. When in 1291 he said his first Mass at Orvieto, and 
more candles were lit in the church because of the darkness of 
the day, men saw an augury of schism and war. A thunderstorm 
appropriately cut short the ceremony of his burial. Stories of 
his last days, of his madness and despair and blasphemies, were 
spread abroad. For ten years a dismal warfare was waged against 
his memory, while he lay in the splendid tomb which Arnolfo di 
Cambio at his command had prepared for him in the church of 
St. Peter. But now, in Renan’s fine phrase, he has entered into 
the serenity of history, and we can see him more clearly, a man 
who, if he had not been the victim of his own impulses, might 
have been planned by nature to be the master of the world. 

Boniface, unhappily for himself, lived in a time which needed 
a pope as great as himself, but wiser, more temperate, more far- 
seeing. It was a time when the rich experience of the past was 
in flower, when poets and artists, mystics, theologians and 
canonists, princes and statesmen, travellers and merchants, were 
becoming conscious of their inheritance, when the creative and 
reflective powers were free and new horizons were opening. We 
should not set one activity against another as more far-reaching 
or more enlightened, for all alike were rooted in the past, and 
opened out under the same sky. While Boniface was pope, Duns 
Scotus, his mind stored with the vigorous dialectic of a century, 
was lecturing on the Sentences at Oxford and Paris. At Paris, 
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too, in the Dominican convent, Master Eckhart was learning to 
sound, as he alone has ever been able to sound, the depths of the 
soul. Giotto was at work on his frescoes in the churches of 
Rome, Villani on the history of Florence which the sight of Rome 
during the Jubilee had inspired. Marco Polo was dictating at 
Genoa his description of the Mongol Empire in China. It was 
the age of Dante, of Olivi, of Ramon Lull, Arnold of Villanova, of 
the great Italian Spirituals. At no time in history have more 
fine spirits been alive to the riches of the visible and the invisible. 
And at no time were men more aware of the dangers which beset 
the unity of the Christian world, as the wealth of experience, the 
rights of states, the infinite possibilities of commerce and money 
and social life were revealed. In the long discipline of centuries 
all this richness had been stored, and now the unity which it had 
been the object of the Church to conserve and enrich was threat- 
ened by the Church’s own children. Boniface was not the man 
to guide Europe into the way of peace, or to unite Christendom 
in a Holy War, but, in his efforts to do so, he was sustained by 
forces far greater and purer than his own imperious will. He 
had behind him the traditions of the medieval Church. 
F. M. Powicke. 
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FREEDOM IN THE TEACHING OF HISTORY: 
A DISCUSSION 


A LaRGE audience assembled during the Annual Meeting of 
the Association at King’s College in January to discuss the 
subject of “‘ Freedom in the Teaching of History.” Dr. G. G. 
Coulton, Lecturer in English at the University of Cambridge, 
gave the opening address, as follows : 


When your President and Council honoured me with this invitation, and 
prescribed this subject, I welcomed the choice. If in this paper, for brevity’s 
sake, I seem to speak dogmatically, please believe that I am looking forward 
to the discussion as a healthy corrective for dogmatism. Strike, but hear me, 

What is the history teacher's freedom to-day ? We must begin by distinguish. 
ing between outward and inward freedom; between freedom from prohibitions 
and freedom from inhibitions. On the one hand, there may be trammels of law 
and circumstance; on the other, there may be obstacles in our own minds. 

Of outward freedom, we enjoy more than any other large country in the 
world. The greater part of Europe is formally cut off from freedom in the teaching 
of history, by the very laws of the state. This is so not only in the three secular 
states of Russia, Italy, and Germany, but also in the great international state of 
Rome, in which Leo XIII officially prescribed that history ‘‘ contains a collection 
of dogmatic facts which impose themselves upon our faith, and which no man is 
permitted to call in question.’’! However, let us avoid Pharisaism, and confess 
that even in our happy Britain the bottom dog runs up against more prohibitions 
than the top dog. This is less true here than in any great country, not even 
excepting the United States: yet even in Britain the disabilities may sometimes 
justly vex righteous souls. For we have only a tiny minority of schools in which 
a teacher holding revolutionary views on society or religion can say exactly 
what he thinks; a minority which the majority regards as freak-schools. What, 
then, is to be done here ? 

I would suggest that this is only one example of a painful law of nature; 
viz. that the unpopular brain cannot bring as much worldly profit to its possessor 
as the popular brain. Until the public becomes a public of archangels, it will 
always be most interested in the things that interest it most. Yet there are 
pretty certainly some of us here who have to some extent suffered from this 
fact, and I must not shirk the difficulty. 

Then, to begin with: teachers are paid by somebody, and he who pays the 
piper has some real right to call the tune, Whatever may be the dignity of our 
profession, it does not authorise us to bite the hand that feeds us. If the teacher 
feels himself to be primarily a prophet, then he can claim only a prophet’s reward, 
which I need hardly specify before an historical audience. Where there is a 
stete religion, and the state pays the teacher either directly or indirectly, then 
the utmost he can fairly do is to show that he himself does not believe it; he 
has no right to attack it actively, Or, again, if he is convinced that society can 
find salvation only in the total and violent destruction of the present social 
system, this gives him no right of preaching communism to his class. By #0 

* Printed, for instance, by C, Mirbt, Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttums, 
1901, p. 414. 
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doing, he plainly declares war, and warns us that he would act if he got a chance; 
therefore, although the state may let him go a long way before it intervenes, 
yet, when it does, he has no right to complain of being taken at his word. Ifa 
man pleads that his words are not potential deeds, then he is just a wind-bag : 
there is a terrible amount of superficial cant in the modern protest that words 
must always go free. The Communist teacher is, for the present at least, a misfit 
in our schools; as definite a misfit (though in quite different ways) as that teacher 
whom Heinrich Heine describes in his memories of the old Diisseldorf Gymnasium : 
“ Professor Schramm had written a book on World-Peace; and it was in his 
class that my schoolfellows waged their fiercest skirmishes.’’ 

Let us pass now from prohibitions to inhibitions. These are possibly even 
more inimical to real freedom, if only because they are so much more subtle. 

It is too often forgotten that freedom is an active, not merely a passive, 
virtue. Lord Acton reminded us that it is not a thing which we can inherit and 
put comfortably in the bank and draw our quiet dividend. Even if we have not 
merely inherited it but conquered it for ourselves through dangers and suffering, 
even then it is perhaps harder to keep than it was to win. And, if that be true 
concerning what I have called outward freedom, it is still more true of inward 
liberty. What shall we say, then, of that inward liberty in British history 
teaching ? 

To speak plainly, I cannot feel that, during the last two generations at least, 
our academic historians have quite lived up to their unique privilege of exterior 
freedom, or have fully cultivated that more living freedom which can come only 
from within. This, I believe, goes far to explain the notorious fact that men are 
far more interested in the scientist, and listen to him with far deeper faith than 
to the historian. History, like science, has many different tasks; but it does 
not bear its full burden unless it is doing its utmost to make us understand the 
realities of our human environment. In proportion as history cannot boast 
“nothing that concerns mankind is indifferent to me,’’ in that proportion it 
falls short of its great mission. It should help us to see ourselves in the mirror 
of the past, help us to avoid past blunders and crimes, throw into the limelight 
those ideas and hopes which have inspired humanity from century to century, 
and thus guide future generations, if only a little, towards solid and enduring 
ideals, and towards a hope that maketh not ashamed. 

Therefore, just as we have pure and applied mathematics, pure and applied 
physics, so history also is incomplete unless it is both pure and applied. Opinions 
differ, and probably always will, as to the possibility of keeping documentary 
research and narration within the pure light of abstract truth. But, on reflection, 
there can be no difference of opinion as to the chronological scope of history ; 
it deals not only with the distant past but with all past ; thus it includes not only 
yesterday but yester-hour and yester-minute; this morning’s breakfast is already 
history. Since this is so, whatever is excogitated in the study must have some 
concern, however distant, with what is going on in the market-place. Moreover, 
the market-place may sometimes become teacher, and the professor a learner; 
as Professor Julian Huxley, in a recent broadcast, described how certain money- 
grubbing practical researches in the interests of the wool-trade had led to important 
discoveries, hitherto unsuspected in academic circles, as to the constitution of the 
atom. So history also is neglecting her full development if she seeks material 
only in those past centuries which fall more easily into perspective, and neglects 
those somewhat sordid struggles of yesterday which are emphasised in the penny 
newspapers. 

Professor Temperley, in the journal of this Association for October 1932, 
complained very justly of academic inaction in face of the most recent, and 
therefore the most difficult and important, of historical questions, He wrote 
(History, xvi, 231) :— 


The teachers of history to-day, whether at school or university, are 
confronted with problems and dangers such as have never previously beset 
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them. They are inevitably (and as I think rightly) forced to touch on modern 
and very vital problems. Two such examples are the League of Nations 
and the Treaty of Versailles. No one can avoid touching on the first, and 
the second is so intertwined with it that, even when the teacher does not 
directly mention it, he must form some view or other of its nature. Over 
such modern questions it is most difficult for him to exercise historica) 
judgment. The influence of the press, of public opinion, of politicians, of 
propagandists is all against that ; so, too, for other reasons, is that of moralists, 
idealists, and preachers. He does not often have before him a purely 
historical treatise, and he cannot easily make a purely historical examination 
of the facts. But a very little inquiry into any particular problem will show 
him (or her) that the facts have seldom been exhaustively studied by the 
persons who write or speak so freely about them. This very modern history 
has generally, also, to be learned from books which are not histories and 
from writers who are not historians. 


Let us take that for our text, and inquire closely into what has been done during 
the last sixty years to grapple with these ‘“‘ problems and dangers ”’ in history, 
I say sixty, since the conditions of which Mr. Temperley wrote are not wholly 
new; far from it. 

John Stuart Mill, from outside the historical fold, saw quite clearly in 187] 
that the then Treaty of Versailles had inaugurated a modern world of conflict 
which, as we now know, found its natural result in the present Versailles Treaty. 
If Mill saw this, what did historians do to warn the public as to the exact state 
of things in Europe between 1871 and 1914? How far did they exercise that 
liberty wherewith society had made them free ? 

Is it not true that the only plain academic warning came from a man who in 
his life passed almost unnoticed, either by his fellow-historians or by the public? 
I allude to Professor Cramb, of Queen’s College, London, who died just before 
the catastrophe which he had so plainly predicted. And yet, all that time, the 
press was full of war talk and anti-war talk. A remarkable circulation and 
reputation was reached by Norman Angell’s book called The Great Illusion 
(1910), in which the German historian, Otto Seeck, was asserted to have written 
the exact opposite of what he had spent page after page in explaining; and other 
most important theories were built upon equally false appeals to history. The 
universities, meanwhile, were practically indifferent: there is the strangest 
contrast here between their pre-war silence and the eagerness with which 
distinguished teachers, after that fatal August day, cried to the public that they 
might have known the truth all along. In other words, two whole generations 
of university teachers practically abandoned applied history to the politicians, 
Some papers screamed themselves hoarse about the German peril, while others 
denounced as scaremongers everybody who drew attention to German armaments 
as the most elaborate and efficient in the world, and to German opinion, even in 
the universities, as the most militarist of all civilised nations since the days of 
Napoleonic France. It was as though the College of Surgeons should systematically 
abandon all its most difficult and important cases of fracture to the osteopaths. 
I have heard a distinguished scientist plead publicly, in defence of the British 
attitude, that he had never seriously considered war until the day that it burst 
upon us. The retort was obvious—and to some of us it seemed conclusive: 
“there you have one of the reasons why we got war.” 

What, then, can history teachers do now? Why should we not organise this 
practical side of our studies, this applied history, just as the scientist organises 
applied science? Or, for the matter of that, as every practical man organises, 
wherever he is deeply interested, and not merely professionally engaged ? When 
a difficult social problem crops up, we have a parliamentary commission, which 
printe the most contradictory views within the same covers, and gives the public 
some real opportunity for judgement, However little these parliamentary 
reports may satisfy our most sanguine hopes, they do effect something, Even 
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the pessimist will allow that we learn more from them than if we were left at 
the mercy of newspaper articles and pamphlets, indigestible from their very 
multitude, and unrelated to each other because each preaches irresponsibly 
from his own pulpit. 

Let us apply this suggestion to the main problem specified by Mr. Temperley : 
that of responsibility for the Great War. Please note that I am not here asking 
you to decide that issue; I am only concerned with the fact that it is still open, 
creating in international history an almost hopeless gulf, as the world stands at 

t. Yet why, in these last fourteen or fifteen years, should no systematic 
pridge-building have been attempted? and (an even more insistent question) 
js it really quite hopeless to build one now? Should we have been in the present 
morass if British and German historians had organised a printed discussion under 
the auspices of the League of Nations, so that we might have a not too bulky 
manual in which each side put forward its own views under strict cross-examina- 
tion? Then no really educated Briton or German would have felt it right to 
form his opinion without having read what would have been a classic volume. 

I instance this because the case is so conspicuous; a matter of extreme 
difficulty, where party-spirit runs strongest and national interests are in sharpest 
conflict. Yet, even in such a case, who shall say that it is too late now to try 
what can be done by orderly and systematic discussion? However complicated 
this question of war responsibility may be, is anybody prepared to say that it is 
essentially incapable of scientific treatment ? 

Finally then, let me choose one more instance of things left by history to the 
politicians and, in my own personal belief, with very regrettable results. 

Dr. Catherine Firth, in her excellent book on The Learning of History,! shows 
how even small children can be interested in the practical side of that which 
seems least interesting, viz. of constitutional history. ‘‘Quo Warranto and 
Mortmain are not easily related with the experience of children from eight to 
eleven, and may simply be omitted.’’ Not so, however, “ the Statute of Win- 
chester, with its regulations for the clearance from both sides of the highways of 
underwood and bush, ‘ whereby a man may lurk to do hurt’.’’ Here is something 
comprehensible even to the child; and, at the next stage of development, that 
Statute has still greater significance. With boys of twelve or thirteen, the pre- 
war teacher would not have been abusing his liberty if he had gone on to point 
out that the Statute made every Englishman his own policeman and his own 
soldier; and that (whether post hoc or propter hoc) England was the most peaceful 
of great countries in medieval Europe, and the steadiest in her development of 
civic and political liberties. Thence he might have gone on to show how Swiss 
history displays these same two phenomena, post hoc or propter hoc; and how, in 
modern times, the Swiss militia system has been advocated by the greatest 
socialist leaders in France and Germany, and in Britain by such advanced thinkers 
as Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill. So far he might have gone even before 
the war; and now, in the light of the post-war years, he might note the growing 
fear that we made a fatal mistake in insisting that Germany should have a long- 
service professional army instead of a short-service national militia, For history 
seems to me to teach quite plainly that a national militia has been the natural 
instrument of democracies, and that the paid long-service soldier has been, almost 
without exception, the chosen tool of despotism. All this could quite legitimately 
be deduced from the Statute of Winchester and from what was written about 
that English organisation, fifty-one years ago, by the great French medievalist, 
Siméon Luce—to whose work there is not the slightest reference, I believe, in 
the completest history of the Art of War which we possess in the English language. 
Luce’s thesis was worked out again, in far greater detail, by perhaps the greatest 
socialist and pacifist of our day, Jean Jaurés, Yet I wonder how many, even in 
this select assembly here, have ever realised these things ? 
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1 Reviewed in History, xiv. 277 (October 1929), 
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Here again, please note that my argument does not rest on the assumption 
that these details which I have put before you are true; it is enough for my 
argument that they should be new to you. I only point out that it is possible 
to believe firmly in their truth after a course of fairly close special study, and to 
have published two volumes in which reviewers, however unsympathetic to my 
conclusions, have tacitly admitted the bare facts, Let us suppose, however, 
that these facts are all wrong; that Britain is perfectly right in repudiating even 
the most democratic form of national military service, and the rest of Europe 
mistaken in accepting it or wishing for it. Let us claim to be the one nation 
holding out valiantly against a mischievous system : so far, well and good. But, 
even 80, is it creditable to us that our valour should be so greatly the valour of 
ignorance? It may be lucky that we have gone right; but luck is a bad foundation 
for national prosperity; it would have been better to know all that can be said 
against our choice by foreigners as well educated as ourselves, 

Therefore, since I am privileged this morning to appeal to an audience specially 
receptive, and of very great influence if once its ear can be caught, there you have 
the gist of my appeal. Let it be felt that it is the official historian’s task to educate 
the public scientifically. Let us deliberately put some of the most controversial 
historical questions into commission; for, after all, their controversial nature is 
generally a testimony to the passionate interest which men feel in them. Many 
of us would welcome such commissions not for the sake of being proved right, 
but to be proved wrong, if wrong we are. Only let us have all the cards upon the 
table. Let the teacher be able to say to his class: ‘‘I myself take this side; 
but the whole subject is discussed in such and such a book, where you may read 
the best that can be said against it.” Evén the most controversial of religious 
questions ought to be susceptible of this treatment. If not—if indeed it is hopeless 
ever to seek for two men civilised enough to discuss these questions searchingly 
and forcibly, yet with decency—then let us waste no further time or energy in 
attempts to exorcise from mankind that unjust and unbridled spirit which is at 
the real bottom of war. 


Mr. H. W. Liddle, Headmaster of Bedford Modern School, 
opened the discussion. He said that there was no doubt that 
teachers of history in England enjoyed a great measure of freedom? 
They framed their own syllabuses and chose their own text-books. 
In both of these important respects they were in a happier 
position than their continental colleagues. In most countries 
text-books, for example, had to be authorised by a superior 
authority. So far as syllabuses were concerned the only serious 
limitation of the freedom of the school was the prescribing of 
periods for examination by university examiners. He continued:— 


Do English teachers appreciate and value their freedom? On the whole 
they do. It is a sound policy to thrust upon teachers the responsibility for their 
work, apart from the simple truth that the teaching conscience can no more be 
governed from outside than can any other conscience, This responsibility is the 
surest safeguard against propaganda in the schools, English teachers are suspicious 
of any attempt to use their schools for any purpose of this sort, even when the 
cause is generally considered admirable. For example, they have been asked 
to “‘teach”’ the League of Nations, Most teachers would consider themselves 
bound to present the facts—already historical; but they would prefer to leave 
persuesion to the voluntary society to which the pupils themselves belong. 


4 Cf. the Report of the Council published in the October number of Histosy : 
above, p. 230. 
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He added that recent events in Europe made us wonder 
whether anyone ever learned wisdom from the reading of history : 
put they should also increase our appreciation of the blessedness 
of freedom in our history teaching, as well as in our civic life. 

Mr. H. M. Butler, Headmaster of Queen Mary’s Grammar 
School, Walsall, followed. He said :— 


Whether we are to discuss freedom of opinion, or subject, or method, I do 
not know. The trouble is that freedom comes so often in a questionable shape. 
For instance, a German lady said to me recently that, for Germans, England would 
always remain perfidious Albion, because her politicians saw, or pretended to see, 
both sides of a question. For many Germans this was mere insincerity; yet for 
us, a8 Professor Bury once said, ‘‘ Bias in the Historian is the only unforgivable 
sn,” There is a danger of schoolmasters treating the immature minds of school- 
boys as if they were the (still rather immature) minds of third-year undergraduates. 
There is value in the hard intellectual discipline of acquiring facts. (I am aware 
that some facts dear to a child’s history books may not be facts!) But authority 
need not cramp intellect too much: for instance, the Schoolmen had a sense 
of responsibility in the mental gymnastics of their thought. 

As for freedom of subject, there are many historians about who are ready to 
qiticise everything. Each historian ploughs his own lonely furrow; yet, for 
example, all history is not economics nor ‘‘ drum and trumpet.’ Surely there 
is some common denominator for what we should teach. We should induce 
some senior school historian to draw up a scheme, and then loyally fall in with it; 
but this scheme should have some relation to what boys and girls are capable of 
understanding, and therefore must not be too far from their experience. 

What interests me most is the question of freedom of method. Teachers 
try too few experiments, particularly in constructive work. We should be doers 
of the word, not hearers only. It cannot be a matter of chance that for eleven 
years I have produced Shakespearean Plays in my schools and that I have had 
practically no failure in any public examination of the boys who took leading parts. 
The historical sense was stimulated by a performance of history; imagination 
was fed by costume, and so on. I would plead for the dramatisation of history, 
not in a small way in the junior class-room, but as a big part of the life of a 
school. 


Dr. Rachel Reid, L.C.C. Inspector of Schools, concurred with 
Mr. Liddle, but suggested that there was need for an agreed 
syllabus of history for pupils under sixteen. She said :— 


History teachers regard propaganda as the very negation of what history 
stands for—the search for the truth, however unpalatable. It is indeed neither 
possible nor desirable to tell the whole truth of history to those incapable of 
understanding it; but it is our duty to teach the truth as far as we see it, and as 
our pupils are capable of understanding it. This lays on the history teacher a 
double responsibility. First there is the responsibility of keeping one’s historical 
knowledge up-to-date. A dressmaker who made all her frocks in the style of 
fifteen years ago would have no customers; and a teacher who taught almost 
exclusively from old college notes or text-books ought to have no pupils. Unless 
history teachers keep up their reading, their teaching must become dead, 
however “interesting’’ it may be superficially, Secondly, there is the responsibility 
of suiting the subject- matter to the pupil. At present the subject-matter of the 
history syllabus in Secondary Schools is determined by the regulations for the 
First School examination, and the teaching of history in alt other types of school 
tends to follow the same lines, simply because the teachers have been secondary 
sehool pupils and teach as they were taught and from the text-books they them. 
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selves used. Those regulations have been drafted with a view to the needs of 
university students rather than of the ordinary man or woman; but 90 per cent, 
of secondary school pupils never go beyond the secondary school, and at least 
90 per cent. of the population does not even go to a secondary school. Political 
power is now in the hands of a mass whose education in history, as in other subjects, 
stops at fourteen. What does this mass want to learn from history? One thing 
especially—how the social and political environment in which they find themselves 
has come into being. If this is what we set out to teach, we may have to revige 
our whole conception of the proper content of a history syllabus for pupils under 
sixteen. Many teachers are already doing this, but more are afraid to cast aside 
the familiar syllabuses and text-books, because they are only too conscious that 
their knowledge of history is inadequate. In most other subjects there is general 
agreement among the teachers as to what children can and ought to be taught; 
but, apart from the tradition embodied in the School Examination syllabuses, 
there is no such agreement among teachers of history. And if tradition is to be 
cast aside and the history syllabus brought into line with modern thought, 
help must be given to the weaker brethren and to the beginners. An official 
syllabus is, and ought to be, anathema to history teachers; but there appears 
to be no good reason why experienced teachers of the subject, who are themselves 
competent historians, or are aided by such, should not come together to consider 
what ought to be included in the history syllabus designed to give boys and 
girls a necessary minimum of knowledge of how their social and political environ. 
ment has come into being. Much that is familiar would have to be omitted, 
much that is unfamiliar would have to be included; but the work would be well 
worth doing. Some may regard even a suggestive syllabus as restrictive of 
freedom; but more would welcome it, as giving the guidance without which 
liberty becomes an intolerable burden. 


Dr. T. K. Derry, of Repton School, who was the next speaker, 
referred in his opening remarks to the question of teaching applied 


history and to the view that it was the business of the teacher 
to shape his teaching into a form that will make it possible for his 
pupils to become equipped for the study of present-day problems. 
He continued :— 


I should like to plead that it is the business of us teachers to keep ourselves 
more strictly to the cold and ascertained facts of the past. We draw up our 
own syllabuses and choose our own books. That difference between our country 
and others is due to the fact that it used to be the custom of English teachers to 
keep away from present-day and controversial topics; we did not draw attention 
to the immediate past. Did we not get that freedom because we respected that 
convention 1? 

Secondly, if we are going to teach the causes of the war, etc., is it possible to get 
any adequate ascertained facte at all? Is it yet possible for anyone in any country 
to state the facts about the war? We are bound to be teaching something which 
may be entirely superseded in the course of our pupils’ life-time. Also, if we 

to teach contemporary history, does it not mean that the pupil is going 
to react to what he thinks of his own teacher? We can only present our own 
point of view. Is such teaching best for the average boy or girl, who is certain to 
take the spoken word as more real and vivid than the text-book ? 

Lastly, have we any justification for the belief that the study of the past is 
going to enable us to avoid particular mistakes in the future? If the people of 
1914 head known the history of past crises better, would they really have been more 
wise in their actions 1 

Miss Noakes (The Godolphin School, Salisbury) contended that, 
as regards the choice of subjects, teachers are not altogether free, 
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inasmuch as, in her opinion, they are bound to help the rising 

tion to learn something of what is happening around them, 

to give them some knowledge of the sequence of events, the 

of movements which must vitally affect their lives as 

they grow older. It is not fair for history to end even with the 

Great War, and begin again for them, as it were, when they go 

out into the world. Of course they do hear something of current 

events; but many parents have neither time nor inclination to 

read more than the penny newspapers. She went on to describe 
how she herself deals with this problem. 


It may be argued that current events, however vital in their issues, cannot 
be defined as “‘history’’; but such talks as I have in mind will not be thus 
labelled. They need not even, necessarily, be given by a history expert; but I 
have found that the history teacher is best qualified from her own training 
and from her knowledge of the past to give the information impartially and 
internationally : she must be able to give both sides. For many years I have given 
a half-hour’s talk in free time on Saturday morning. It is entirely voluntary; it 
is not a lesson; it is certainly not “‘ history.” But it is immensely popular, 
because it supplies a need, Our young people are intensely interested in what is 
going on in the world, and we can at least give facts as we understand them. 
On all controversial questions I give the two points of view, crossing over from 
one side of the room to the other to emphasize the different standpoint: a device 
which may seem childish, but often saves words. 

That such work is difficult, I do not deny; that it takes much time (for much 
reading of current literature is essential) I am deeply conscious: that it is a 
vital necessity, I am entirely convinced. I would plead therefore with all those 
who are concerned with the time-tables of history teachers that their actual 
teaching hours should be shortened: with a heavy time-table such a scheme 
would be impossible. 

Mr. G. T. Hankin (H.M.I.) emphasised the increasing import- 
ance, in almost every country, of the problem of the freedom of 
the teacher. That fact became abundantly clear at International 
Conferences on the teaching of History. He went on :— 

Any effort on the part of teachers to put forward a new or unpopular view 
is hailed as propaganda by one party or another. The word should be carefully 
defined before it is used in debate. It is perfectly possible to handle controversial 
topics objectively in ordinary circumstances. The suggestion made at the Confer- 
ence on the teaching of History at the Hague, that French and German professors 
should combine to write a short history of the War for use in French and German 
schools, might perfectly well have been attempted a few years ago. As a matter 
of fact an account of the Aims and Organisation of the League of Nations prepared 
at Geneva by an Englishman and a Frenchman and translated into twenty-two 
languages has never been criticised as tendentious. ‘There need be no objection 
against freedom to deal with present-day topics. 

English teachers as a body have preferred not to teach Civics as a separate 
subject, as is the practice in most countries; they have claimed the freedom to 
introduce it incidentally. It is, in fact, a kind of ‘‘ applied history,’’ For this 
teaching to be successful it will be necessary for the universities to reshape their 
curriculum for the prospective teacher, so that he may gain some guidance in 
making the connexion between the present and the past, As regards the 
international study of “ applied history’ it is interesting to remember that 
Professor Temperley is now the president of the International Congress of the 
No. 72.—voL. XVIII. % 
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Historical Sciences, the body from which the initiative should come for such an 
enterprise. If the historians of the world would assert that it is their duty to 
deal with “‘ applied history,” the teachers in schools or universities would be 
supported in any claim they may make to do the same in their teaching. 

Miss M. Fisher, of the Manchester High School for Girls, 
protested against the teaching of cold hard facts. In her opinion 
the concentration.on the modicum of facts necessary for examina- 
tion purposes leads to a wrong conception of the amount there 
is to be known. In post-School Certificate work she often chooses 
topics of which she herself does not know much, and investigates 
them with the class. The study of current affairs in several 
newspapers, representing different points of view, is an important 
part of her training of senior girls. She concluded :— 

My own feeling is that we ought to send the children out from our schools 
realising that history is a thing that they must go on learning for themselves, 
and that the best teacher’s knowledge is a very small part of what there is to be 


known. They do not need people to lay down the law for them, but rather 
to lead them to investigate for themselves. 


Mr. A. F. Fremantle, the historian of England in the early 
nineteenth century, disagreed with the idea of not teaching modern 
history because the subject matter is incomplete, and pointed 
out that we have not attained finality even as regards events and 
persons of many years ago. 


Look at Belloc’s Charles I, Bryant’s Charles II, Churchill’s Marlborough; 
look at Henry VIII. Almost everybody is thrown into the melting pot. It 
seems to me that the great thing is not to be afraid of the truth. Reference has 
been made to a teacher who had not had the curiosity to keep his knowledge up- 
to-date after he left the university. That person had not the interest which is 
necessary in the teacher. If he never opens a fresh book on the subject to see 
what new light may have been thrown on it by a later writer, how can a teacher 


be fit to introduce others into the wonderful new world which the study of history 
opens to them ? 


Finally, Mrs. Dobson, Litt.D., dealt with an important aspect 
of the question from the standpoint of a parent. Teachers 
should not imagine that boys and girls believe all they are told: 


they frequently disagree with their instructors, but sit silent to 
save trouble. 


In concluding the discussion Mr. Coulton said :— 


Mr. Derry has attributed British freedom to something in our school methods. 
To my mind the main cause of that freedom lies elsewhere. The spirit of com- 
promise and fair play which characterises the British people is not racial but 
historical : it comes from the fact that there has been no real invasion since 
1066 and consequently our politics have always been bi-lateral, i.e., the natural 
and perpetual difference of opinion between Conservative and Progressive. 
Each of these, in time, finds it impossible to enforce his own views completely : 
hence a perpetual give and take. But the moment a third strong party comes in, 
then enormous complications arise; e.g. when Austria and Prussia came into 
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French politics in 1792, and Germany into Russian at Brest-Litovsk. Then, 
it is to the intruders’ interest to foster dissension; hence civil war, even worse 
than national war, and even more fatal in its legacies. Different parties then 
triumph in turn, and slaughter their opponents; French politics of to-day differ 
essentially from British in this, that in France each party can say truly of the 
others, ‘‘ You have our fathers’ blood on your hands.”” Any party which is the 
first to shed blood in a British quarrel will have to render strict and solemn ac- 
count at the bar of history. Moreover, our freedom from invasion and our power 
of consuming our own smoke seem, in part at least, a natural consequence of the 
social system which made every Englishman, for so many centuries, his own 
soldier and his own policeman. The first time I had the privilege of addressing 
the Association, many years ago, my main point was that there are two things 
in history : (1) What may be called the “‘ multiplication table ’’ of history, and 
(2) the spiritual side of history. The more we succeed in ‘‘ ramming in” the 
“multiplication table’’ (which needs only a fraction of our time) the more 
freedom the teacher can get on the spiritual side for the rest of his time. 

The objection of one speaker that boys take the teacher’s word rather than 
the book’s does not seriously affect our question. The question is not only whether 
my suggested commission will go straight to the boy, but whether it will influence 
the teacher. How about the teacher as things stand at present? How is he to 
know the truth unless he has the opportunity of seeing both sides of the truth ? 
Regular commissions on debateable subjects would make controversy respectable. 
A good deal of superficial talk is current about ‘‘ avoiding controversy.’’ The 
moment one person has made a mistake, there is already potential controversy ; 
and actual controversy comes directly anyone else corrects that mistake. If the 
blunderer refuses to discuss, then he is not so much avoiding controversy as 
avoiding the truth. I emphatically repudiate what we sometimes hear said, 
that “‘ nothing can make controversy respectable.’ It is the business of reasonable 
people to import respectability into that which is too often abused by unreasonable 
people. 

J. W. HERBERT. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


THE twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Association was held 
from Tuesday 2 January to Thursday 4 January at King’s College, 
London, by the kind permission of the College Delegacy, and con. 
tinued by an all-day visit to St. Albans on Friday, and walks in the 
City on the two following Saturday afternoons. The Annual Address, 
given by Professor Gilbert ee a report of the discussion 
on “ Freedom in the Teaching of History,” opened by Dr. Coulton, 
are printed above. On Wednesday an address on the Verulamium 
excavations, to which members of the Classical Association were 
invited, was given by Mr. H. J. W. Stone, in the unavoidable absence 
of Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler. This led up to a visit to St. Albans on 
Friday, organised by Mr. C. E. Jones, F.S.A., Hon. Secretary of the 
Verulamium excavation committee. The other expeditions to places 
of historical interest were: on Wednesday morning to Southwark 
and Bankside (conducted by Mr. C. H. Gerred), to St. John’s, Clerken- 
well (where the visitors were received by Mr. H. W. Fincham, F.S.A, 
Assistant Librarian of the Order), to Greenwich, where the Observatory 
was explained by members of the ‘Astronomer Royal’s staff, and 
the Church of St. Alfege shown by the Vicar, and to the Trinity 
Almshouses and St. Nicholas Church, Deptford (conducted by Mr. 
David Jones, Hon. Secretary of the 8.E. London Branch) ; on Thursday 
to Lambeth Palace (where the Library was shown by Dr. Irene 
Churchill, F.S.A., the Assistant Librarian), to Chelsea (conducted by 
Mr. W. H. Godfrey, F.8.A., the architect who moved Crosby Hall, 
author of the four volumes on the Parish of Chelsea issued by the 
London Survey Committee), and to the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
where the senior Assistant Keeper, Mr. James Laver (who is a member 
of the Illustrations Committee of the Association) gave an address 
on “ Historical Costume.” An innovation which proved very popular 
was a Theatre Party on Wednesday evening, the play chosen being 
“ Richard of Bordeaux.” On Tuesday afternoon a Reception was 
held by invitation of the Delegacy of King’s College, and on Wednesday 
the Association was again entertained to tea, this time by the five 
London Branches. At the Annual Dinner, on Thursday evening, 
the toast of the Association was proposed by the Principal of King’s 
College (Dr. W. R. Halliday), who emphasised the importance of 
keeping the study of history clean from propaganda : he alluded to 
the prevalence of this in certain countries at present, and described 
the Deeniatin as a bulwark against any danger of the kind in England. 
He also spoke of the work of the Institute of Historical Research, 
and its great value to historians; he hoped that the Association would 
heartily support the present appeal for funds to provide an adequate 
peotenent home for it in the new buildings of the University of London. 

he President (Professor Harte), in the course of his reply, mentioned 
especially the efforts being made to increase the menbeaiie of the 
Association to 5000 within the next two years. 
* * * x * * 


At the Business Meeting a change, proposed by the Council, was 
made in Rule IV. The fixed number of eighteen Vice-Presidents 
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became “not more than twenty-four,” and the third sentence under 
(6) was altered to read :— 
To fill vacancies, officers, including eighteen Vice-Presidents, shall be elected 


by the Annual Meeting; Six Vice-Presidents may be co-opted by the Council ; 
Ordinary Members of Council shall be elected in accordance with the method 


set out below. 

The Council is thus enabled to retain senior members who have rendered 
important services to the Association and are still willing to give 
advice and other occasional help when required, but can seldom attend 


meetings. 
* * * * * * 


Tue President referred to the death of one of the Vice-Presidents, 
Dr. J. E. Morris (see below, p. 344), commemorating his long and 
eminent services and valuable gifts to the Association; and a vote of 
condolence to Mrs. Morris was passed. The six outgoing Vice- 
Presidents were all re-elected, and it was announced that the Council 
had filled the casual vacancy occurring through Dr. Morris’s death 
ae Professor Powicke. The result of the postal ballot for 

ion to the Council was declared, the four at the head of the poll 
being Mr. E. H. Dance,’ the Rev. Norman Sykes (a Professor of History 
in the University of London), Miss M. C. Vyvyan,! and Sir William 
Foster!; the four geographical groups being represented by Mr. F. W. 
Brooks (Assistant Lecturer in History at University College, Hull; 
Hon. Secretary of the Hull Branch), Mr. W. N. Medlicott,! Miss D. 
Dymond,? and Mr. C. H. Gerred.1 At the subsequent meeting of 
the new Council Miss C. Hey (Inspector of Schools under the Man- 
chester Education Committee; Hon. Secretary of the Manchester 
Branch) and Mr. G. H. Palmer (formerly Keeper of the Library, Victoria 
and Albert Museum; President of the 8.W. London Branch) were 
co-opted. 
* * * * *” * 

Ir was announced that, for administrative reasons, it had been 
decided that it would be more convenient if the last number of History 
covered by the members’ subscription for a year could appear in the 
last month of the financial year of the Association: the journal will 
therefore be published henceforth in June, September, December 
and March. e proceedings at the Annual Meeting, hitherto re- 
corded in the April number, are now to be included in that issued in 
March,—.e. in the last, instead of the first, number of each volume. 
Volume xvi, ending with this number, therefore contains two In- 

Addresses, and ‘‘ Notes” on two Annual Meetings, those of 
January 1933 and January 1934. It was also announced that the 
editor was resigning, as from the conclusion of this volume, and that 
the Council had appointed Mr. C. H. Williams editor. 


* * * * * * 


THE accounts for the year 1 July 1932-30 June 1933, printed in 
the Annual Report presented at the meeting, showed a reduction of 
214 in the number of members whose subscriptions had been paid 
in by the end of the financial year, compared with the receipts by 
30 June 1932,—exclusive, in both cases, of the various affiliated societies. 
By the time the report of the Propaganda Committee was drafted, 
however, in the autumn, this diminution had been halved, by belated 
payments; and members of the committee explained at the meeting 


1 Re-elected, 
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its plans for a campaign by which it hopes to do more than recover 
the ground lost in the recent difficult years. The returns from the 
Branches printed in the Annual Report are on the whole encou 
especially those from the stronger ones, with memberships of 50 or 
more. There are twenty-three of these, as in 1931-2 (see History, 
Xvil. 333) ; the lists, however, are not identical. Central London (515), 
though it has decreased by 21, is still by far the largest; + but Man. 
chester, with 103 (an increase of 19) has leapt up to the second 
closely followed by Torquay, 102, Essex, 100 (increases of 13 and 20 
re Reading, steady at 100, and Exeter, now 98. Then come 
Leeds, 92; Herts, 86; Bristol, 84; Carlisle, 82 (increased by 12); 
1, also 82; 8. W. London, 80; N.E. Counties, 79; Cheltenham 
yl which has a keen study circle, 62 (an increase of 17); 
West Surrey, also 62; Lancashire and ese, London, 60 each; North 
London, 54 (an increase of 9); ; Worcester, 53. Bolton evidently still 
“ enjoys a vigorous existence ”’ for it has increased by 10, having more 
than recovered lost ground, and now numbers 52; Rugby also has 
52; Horsham, 51; Kent, 50. Manchester notes the ublication of a 
paper by the three : openers of a discussion there on The Use of Museums, 
in History (last July); Liverpool that of the results of an inquiry 
made by a group of its members, in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Liaison 
between the Primary and the Post-Primary School in the Teaching 
of History”;* another group there is still working on a simplified 
local history. At Durham the work on local maps and manuscripts 
was continued; at Nottingham a group of students of local history, 
formerly separate, has joined the Branch in a body. There, and mn 
various other cases, successful co-operation with a cognate society 
(or societies) was a notable point in the report. A second general 
tendency is the increasing number of expeditions to places of historical 
interest : a matter in which, it may be suggested, co-operation and 
mutual entertainment not only among kindred societies but among 
the Branches of the Association itself might be more frequently arranged, 
in these days of easy communication. A share in such expeditions is 
one of the most obvious advantages of membership, because of the 
current interest in historical material of the archeological (including 
the architectural) and geographical kind; it is seldom possible for 
private persons to obtain the same expert guidance, or the same 
privileges of full access to sites and buildings as are readily accorded 
to a society. Visits might often be linked to lectures such as some 
om to the lively Branches at Carlisle (which cheerfully records “a 
session’) and Nuneaton. 

Two of the reports from overseas are specially interesting: the 
small Branch at Kangoon held fortnightly study circles, and titted 
the public to its ordinary meetings, which were largely attended, the 
audience sometimes numbering about 400; and that at Durban 
hopes to publish the results of ite members’ researches into the history 
of Natal, and intends this year to collect narratives of early colonists 
for deposit in the Archives of the Province. That is an enterprise 
which some of our readers, having ancestral connections with South 
Africa, might be able to help, by contributions of manuscripts, original 


4 We notice with regret an erratum in our statistics last year: History, 
om 1933, p. be deleted last ra of second paragraph, where ‘ 48” ‘should read 30, 
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or transcribed, from their family records; if so, they should write, in 
the first instance, to the Hon. Secretary of the Durban Branch, c/o 
the Secretary of the Association, 22 Russell Square, W.C.1. 


* * * * * * 


Two committees of the Council, for Illustrations and Publications, 
were able to announce at the Annual Meeting the completion of enter- 
prises of long standing : the new Primary Historical Atlas (see below, 

. 47), and the double leaflet, with map, on Norman London. The 
Guairman of the Publications Committee (Professor Turberville) 
explained how various misfortunes had again delayed the appearance 
of the Annual Bulletin, but added that the present editor of the Bulletin, 
the Rev. R. G. D. Laffan, hoped, nevertheless, to make up this year 
the leeway lost in 1931, and produce the next number, as usual, before 
the end of the summer term. Some heckling followed the report of 
the Examinations Committee, by members who dissented from one 
of its comments on the recent Board of Education Report on the School 
Certificate Examination, printed in the July number of History (above, 
p- 141), provisionally approving the experiment of a paper on the 
outlines of history. The Chairman of the Committee (Mr. Marten, 
Vice-Provost of Eton College) pointed out that it had only agreed to 
the magpie of a purely optional and experimental paper, and ac- 
knowledged that a large majority of the replies to the relevant section 
of the questionnaire on that examination which it had sent out in 
1932 had been against such a change. He went on to give an account 
of the satisfactory response last autumn to his committee’s current 
inquiry into the working of the second school examination, for the 
Higher Certificate. 

* * * “ * * 

READERS of History will remember the description of that examina- 
tion, and indication of some points concerning it needing reconsidera- 
tion, contributed to this journal by Mr. T. W. Phillips a year ago 
(Jan. 1933, pp. 326-30; cf. 339). Mr. Marten reported that his 
committee had received a large number of replies to a questionnaire 
on History as a main Subject in the Higher Certificate Examination 
which had been sent to all the Secondary Schools (including Public 
Schools) in England and Wales, and that these were bei tabulated by 
the Hon. Secretary of the committee (Miss H. M. Madeley), to whose 
labours it owes so much. It had asked for opinions about the general 
conduct of the examination (the number and length of the papers, 
whether some or all should be compulsory, whether the use of books 
of reference should be allowed, and so on), and also about the papers 
which are or might be set, both on short periods studied intensively 
and long ones studied extensively. He has since sent a copy of that 
questionnaire to various teachers in universities, with a covering 
letter explaining the circumstances, and adding :— 

The masters and mistresses in the schools, when answering our questionnaire, 
naturally have to take into account a variety of considerations. They know 
that not more than a third of their pupils’ time will be allotted to history, that 
only a small proportion of their pupils will proceed to a university, and that 
of these very few will read history as a degree subject. They realise, also, that 
in many cases the home environment of their pupils does not provide that back- 


ground of culture or of general information which is so helpful in the formal 
study of history. They are, in fact, bound to consider history in the Sixth 


1 See p. 9 of the Summary of those Replies, printed by the Association, to 
be obtained from the Secretary (price 6d. to non-members). 
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Form as part of a general education for the last two years at school, rather than 

as a —, m for a further study of the subject. 
xaminations Committee would be very grateful for any suggestions you 

would care to make as to the type of history teaching and the course of 

for the two years from 16 to 18 you would consider most useful for an: a 

who hopes to come up to your a oa the intention of taking his 

as a main subject in a degree course. ese students, it will be remem 

are in almost every case forced to take the Higher Certificate examination, even 

if they are also competing for a scholarship. In icular, we should welcome 

your opinion on the value of private study, on the type of history books you 

think should be read, and on the need for a knowledge of foreign languages, as 

well as on the importance of the intensive study of a special period as preparation 

for the university course. 

The Committee asks us to draw the attention of all the university 
teachers among our readers to this letter, which it is hoped may 
interest many besides those to whom it has already been sent, and to 
say that copies of neh pegs eas may be obtained on application, 
and that suggestions will be most welcome. It would also be grateful 
for the views of ple, whether university teachers or not, who have 
examined candidates for the Higher Certificate. Communications 
should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary of the Examinations 
Committee, The Historical Association, 22 Russell Square, W.C.1. 


* * + * * * 


Proressor Hilda Johnstone has kindly contributed the following 
note on Mr. J. E. Morris, D.Litt. (Oxford), Hon. Litt.D. (Manchester), 
Treasurer of the Association during the critical years from its founda- 


tion in 1906 to 1917, and since then a Vice-President, who died on 
8 November 1933. 


The most abiding impression which Dr. Morris made upon his friends was 
that of astonishing vitality. That remained as true during the latter years of 
his life, when he bent all his mental powers to defy the limitations imposed on 
him by physical weakness, as it had been in his prime, when he threw himself 
with whole-hearted enthusiasm into his work as a history master at the Bedford 
Grammar School. His keenness of interest and vigour of presentation made him 
the most stimulating of teachers, and he returned from holidays —— —— 
among battle-fields and castles in England, Scotland, Wales and France wi 
experiences which made continual addition to his power of historical recon- 
struction. An historian of war in the past, he was a happy fighter in good causes 
in the present, yet the most sensitive, sympathetic, and kindly of men. He 
welcomed the foundation of the Historical Association as promising on a large 
seale just such generous sharing-out of know and resources as he had - 
tised in his immediate circle. Centrally and locally, as Treasurer for e! 
years and thereafter Vice-President, as member and President of the Bedford 
and Reading Branches in succession, he gave himself unstintingly to its service 
from ite first day to the end of his life. A year before he died he presented to 
aaneee Association his great collection of historical lantern slides, with printed 

a 


Mr. Morris's reputation as a military historian was made at the opening of 
this century by his original and authoritative book on The Welsh Wars of Rdward I 
(1901). Other important works were his sexcentenary monograph on Bannock- 
burn (1914), and the Introduction of over 100 to a volume of Papers relating 
to Musters, published by the Northamptonshire Record Society (1926).2 Even 
more interesting, on the personal side, is his Introduction to the study of local 


+ Bee History, xvi. 327 (Jan. 1933). Mr. Morris also aided the Association 
as a member of the Editorial Board of t pane 1916-17, and by contributi 
articles on Ludlow (1, 159, Oct, 1916; of. 1. 52, x. 46) and Some Histori 
Conguemaue (x1, 304; cf. x11, 238); letters on history teaching (xm. 145) and 
the of Bannockburn (xvi, 40); a series of important reviews of historical 
atlases (x. 178; xu, 41; xvi, 57), and numerous short notices of other books 
(iv. 239; v. 60, 186; vi. 138; 1x, 368; x, 83; xu. 37, 80; xu. 87, 89, 132; 
xiv. 362), characteristically terse, often, pungent,—Hd, 

*® See Professor Tout’s “ Revision " on 


kburn in Hiwrory, v. 37 (Apri 


1920), and the review of Papers relating to Muatera , 


. » ibid, xi. 356 (Jan, 1928). 
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Metory and antiquities (1910), written for a more popular audience in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Humfrey Jordan. In it he ranged at will from topic to topic, 
like a man talking with a friend. Reading it, we can recover in a degree the 
friend we have lost. ‘‘ It reads as his talk sounded,” as C. E. Montague wrote 
of a coll e. ‘* One hears in it the rise and fall of his eager voice pressing 


the points.” 
po * + ok * = * 


Professor Turberville sends us the following appreciation of the 
work of the Hon. Sir John Fortescue, Librarian at Windsor Castle 
from 1905 to 1926, and President of the Royal Historical Society 
1921-4, who died on 22 October. 


Sir John Fortescue will always be remembered principally on account of his 
History of the British Army. The accomplishment of so formidable a task 
demanded great enthusiasm, courage, industry and determination, and in these 
days of minute specialisation and composite eee must rank as a re- 
markable achievement. The work expanded greatly beyond the original in- 
tention, which was to reach the date 1870 in four volumes; actually it ran to 
thirteen, or really fourteen, one of them being in two parts. The scale of the 
work having been radically altered while it was in progress, the proportions are 
inevitably faulty. The whole of the Middle Ages are covered in the first 100 

, and volume I also includes the wars of Cromwell and of Marlborough. It 
was in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries that Fortescue’s chief interest 
lay, and his book is essentially a political and military history of the army 
between the Treaty of Utrecht and the Cardwell reforms. The story of those 
150 years is told in great detail; even so, considerable parts of it have been 

ted elsewhere in even greater detail and with greater authority. Thus, 
lor example, Sir Charles Oman was engaged upon his monumental history of the 
Peninsular War during the same years in which Fortescue was devoting his 
attention to the same campaigns. The distinctive value of Fortescue’s work is 
that it unfolds the entire panorama of British military accomplishment, viewed 
from a single point of view; and despite the fact that the author felt keenly and 
had strong prejudices, as Mr. J. E. Morris rightly pointed out in the English 
Historical Review, his judgment is generally sane and well-balanced. Through- 
out the book has one constant hero—the British private soldier, to whom the 
author’s life-work was indeed a tribute of whole-hearted devotion. Very often 
the hero appears also as the martyr, overburdened, neglected, unappreciated : 
when Fortescue was working on his last published writing, his contribution to 
Johnson’s England (1933), it proved impossible to induce him to a that 
Johnson’s “‘ Essay on the Bravery of the English Common Soldier,” or even 
“The British Grenadier’? could be taken as indicating any national pride in 
the exploits of the rank and file. 

The first volume of the History of the British Army was published in 1899, 
the last in 1930. In the post-War years Fortescue, in addition to completing 
his magnum opus, was engaged in editing the Correspondence of George III, six 
volumes of which a in 1927 and 1928. This was a very valuable enter- 
gp unfortunately, Fortescue was not the most careful of editors. Among 

is other historical works the most outstanding is his British Statesmen of the 
Great War, the Ford lectures of 1911. Very vigorous and lively, it was highly 
ce oaan in tone, containing severe strictures upon the Whigs and vpes Pitt asa 

ar Minister, while the author showed himself a stalwart champion of George III. 
If it was not always possible to accept Fortescue’s interpretation of the evidence, 
and his own bias was obvious, here as in other of his books he provided a 
stimulating and provocative challenge to generally received Whig doctrine. 

* * * * *” * 


We have also to commemorate Dr. J. H. B. Masterman, Bishop 
of Plymouth (died 25 November), formerly a well-known lecturer on 
constitutional and ecclesiastical history and author of various books 
on those subjects, who gave the Inaugural Address (printed in History 
last April) at the Annual Meeting of the Association held in 
January 1933; and Lady Burghclere (7 October), who, having already 
(as Winifred Gardner) published biographies of George Villiers, 
second of Buckingham (1903) and James, First Duke of Ormonde 
(1912), wrote the admirable life of Strafford (1931), embodying much 
new material, lately reviewed by Sir Charles Firth in History (xv1, 
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261), and edited two collections from the papers of the Countess of 
Derby, one of the letters to her of the Duke of Wellington, entitled 
A Great Man’s Friendship (1927), the other, A Great y’s Friend. 
ships, published posthumously. Also Dr. Norman Penney (7 October), 
Librarian of the Society of Friends from 1900 to 1924, and editor, 
1903-33, of the journal of the Friends Historical Society, of which he 
was one of the founders, among whose works was the standard edition 
of the Journal of George Fox (1911). 
* * . * * + 

Mr. E. A. Brntans, one of the editors of the Cambridge Hi 
of the British Empire, has been elected Master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond has succeeded Dr. Holland 
Rose, who retired in September 1933, as Vere Harmsworth Professor 
of Imperial and Naval History in that university; and Mr. D. C, 
Douglas is the new Professor of History at University College, Exeter. 
Ford’s Lecturer at Oxford in 1934-5 is to be the Rev. H. E. Salter. 


*” * * *” * * * 


Ir is unnecessary to commend to readers of History the appeal 
of the British Museum for the purchase of the Sinai Codex, the second 
oldest manuscript of the Bible, about which an interesting leaflet 
is enclosed in this issue. As we go to press, over three-quarters of the 
sum required has been received ; but in such cases the last few hundreds 
of pounds are often the most difficult to raise. A remarkable feature 
of the episode has been the large number of contributions, individual 
= or local collections, indicating the existence of widespread interest : 

t such interest may be financially ineffective because of the lack of 
machinery for receiving and forwarding small donations, and that is 
where Branches and members of the Association might well render 
valuable help. The Council at its February meeting decided to 
subscribe £3 3s., as much as could be spared from this year’s income 
of the Association, almost all of it ear-marked for current expenditure ; 
some of the Branches, particularly those which, owing to their small 
area and the hospitality which provides rooms for meetings, enjoy 
a surplus, might well give more,—particularly if a corporate grant were 
supplemen by the proceeds of a collecting box. The teachers 
among our readers will not fail to note the value as illustrative material 
of the large facsimiles at 1s., the 6d. pamphlets and 2d. postcards, 
issued in connection with the appeal (see p. 2 of the leaflet), and the 
discount which would make it possible for two or three schools order- 
ing together to obtain the quantities needed for use in class at still 
less cost. Like all such sulllenilons of the Museum, they are beauti- 
fully produced, and would be of permanent value. 

* 


* * * * * 


Mz. G. T. Hanxin, who was appointed by the Council at its 
Jan meeting the representative of the Association on the Advisory 
Council of the newly-formed British Film Institute, has kindly con- 
tributed the following note upon it. 


The Advisory Council of the Film Institute held its first meeting on 1 Feb. 
1934, with Mr. John Buchan, M.P., in the Chair. Government departments, 
learned societies, educational and philanthropic associations, and the cinemato- 
graphy industry contributed to an imposing list of representatives: probably 
it is only the oo uneasiness about the present aud tabaie use of the Cinema 
that could to one meeting representatives of bodies so differing in aim as 
the British Medical Association, the Royal Academy, the Federation of Women’s 
Institutes, the Zoological Society, the National Union of Teachers, and the 
Cinematograph Exhibitors Association. 

The Institute has now secured a grant of £5000 from the proceeds of the Sunday 
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Cinema tax, and is setting up a complex organisation to deal with the various 

blems connected with the Film. The main questions in which the Historical 
Association is directly interested are the preservation of document films for the 
use of future historians and history teachers, and the means by which producers 
may be persuaded and helped to raise the standard of historical accuracy in 
amusement films purporting to deal with historical personages and incidents. 
No one knows better than the teacher the extent to which the moaern child and 
adult are learning or revising their history in the Picture House. No definite 
assurances on these two points could be expected at an inaugural meeting which 
clearly had to be devoted to a general explanation of the position and to the 

iminary work of organising committees, etc.; but all lovers of history will 
watch the future activities of the Institute with hope and interest. 

We have been asked to inform our readers that, beginning with 
its February number, the magazine called Sight and Sound has become 
the official organ of the British Film Institute. The number contains 
a full statement of the activities of the Institute from the time of its 
inauguration last October, and indications of its future plans. In 
addition, there are articles of general interest. One of them, called 
“Why get it wrong?” by C. R. Beard, is a thorough criticism of the 
details in the recent film on T'he Private Life of Henry the Eighth, which 
it sums up as “ feeble history, bad psychology, and worse archzology.” 
Sight and Sound will be published quarterly by the Institute (4 Great 


Russell St., W.C.1), price 6d. 
* * * ‘ * * 


Unity History Schools, under the direction of Mr. F. S. Marvin, 
have been arranged for 1934 and 1935 as follows. That for 1934 
will be held at Bath, from 20 to 23 April. Its general subject will 
be World Peace,—including present risks, and the effects of dictatorship 
nee and of scientific discoveries. There will be visits to the 

man remains and other places of interest, and a lantern lecture 
on the history of Bath. The inclusive fees will only amount to £2 2s. 
for the whole week-end, Friday to Monday; 30s. for students arriving 
on Saturday morning. 

At Easter 1935 a longer meeting is to be held in Rome, arranged 
in conjunction with the Italian Institute for the Study of Science, 
the head of which, Dr. Enriques, is the editor of the journal Scientia. 
Further particulars of both meetings may be obtained from the hon. 
secretary, Mrs. K. E. Innes, 29 High Oaks Road, Welwyn Garden City, 
Herts. 

* * * . * . 


THE Illustrations Committee of the Council is to be heartily con- 

te on the publication of the Association’s Primary Historical 
tlas, prepared under its direction (iv pp. + 24 pp. [maps] + 4 pp. 
[index] ; Geo. Philip and Son, ls. 3d. in manilla covers, ls. 6d. limp 
cloth), and on the issue of a seventh edition of its earlier work, formerly 
the “‘ Junior,’’ but now the “‘ Intermediate ” Historical Atlas (x + 40+ 
10 pp.; 2s. manilla, 3s. boards). The latter was originally intended 
for use in the upper classes of elementary schools as well as for the 
lower forms in secondary schools, requiring something simpler than 
Messrs. Philip’s School Atlas, prepared under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Ramsay Muir. It was found in practice that the Association’s 
Atlas is a valuable supplement to Professor Muir’s, even in the highest 
forms, embodying as it does some interesting results of research, 
especially that of its editor, Dr. Rachel Reid; but, on the other hand, 
that it was not simple enough for children under fourteen, or cheap 
enough for general use in elementary schools (including the present 
Senior and Central schools). To meet their needs the Illustrations 
Committee, under the chairmanship first of Miss Dymond and then of 
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Mr. C. H. Gerred, has produced the new atlas. It contains 40 maps 
all but four (periods B.c.) coloured. As in the case of the first atlas, 
pains have been taken to make them accurate: the committee 
obtained advice not only from various experts who had helped with 
that atlas, but from others, e.g. Professor William Rees for the maps 
of Wales, and Dr. J. A. Williamson for those illustrating the history 
of colonisation and exploration. Consequently the Primary Atlas, 
small and inexpensive as it is, occasionally embodies results of recent 
research ; also, the whole process of simplification, with the omission 
of many names and details, has tended towards a higher degree of 
accuracy. From the standpoint of the children for whom it is de. 
signed, however, its salient characteristics are the size and clearness 
of the lettering and the vivid colouring. A prospectus, with a list of 
the maps, may be obtained from Messrs. Philip, 32 Fleet Street, London. 
The list shows that although every map is new the editing committee 
has wisely made the subjects of almost all coincide with those of the 
corresponding maps in the Intermediate Atlas, so that the teacher 
can use the admirable ‘“‘ Notes on the Maps ”’ prefixed to that work 
in explaining the maps in the Primary Atlas. The differences between 
the two (including results of expert revision) are well illustrated by 
the maps on p. 21, enclosed as a specimen with the prospectus (a. 
The Expansion of Canada and the United States; 6. The Exploration 
and Colonisation of Australia), which correspond with those on p. 37 
of the Intermediate Atlas. 

As it hopes to produce revised editions of both atlases from time 
to time, the Illustrations Committee would be glad to receive authen- 
ticated notes of any errors that may be discovered in either. Some 
of these might be of sufficient interest to be pointed out in letters to 
History, aregeomey | such as could be corrected in copies of the atlas 
in use. It is good for children to learn that maps, like books (and 
teachers) are not infallible. 

*” * * * * * 

Ir should be noted that although these atlases were prepared by 
a committee appointed by the Council, they are not “ published for 
the Association ” in the technical sense of that phrase; consequently 
members will not receive one free copy of the new Primary Atlas, nor 
be able to buy more at half the ordinary price: they share with non- 
members (particularly the authorities who provide such books for 
use in the schools they govern) the advantage of the very low prices 
made ible by the voluntary labours of their fellows.4 Copies of 
the following works, on the other hand, have recently been issued to 
all members, and further copies may be obtained by them at half 
the prices given (plus ld. each for postage) from the Secretary, at 
22 Russell Square. Both are published, for the Association, by Messrs. 
G. Bell and Sons. 

1, Bulletin of Historical Literature, No. xxu, for the year 1932. Price 

8. . 


A double leaflet, numbered 93, 94, containing Norman London, an Hesay, by 
Professor F. M, Stenton, F.B.A. (a revised and enlarged edition of part of leaflet 
no. 38, which has for some time been out of print); a translation of William fitz 
Stephen’s Descriptio Londoniae by Professor fr E. Butler; and a Map of London 
w Henry II by Marjorie B. Honeybourne, annotated by E. Jeffries Davis. 
Price 2s.; with stiff covers 2s. 6d. (members ls. 6d.). 





1 It should not be forgotten, however, that the Association owes to those 
labours its large income from royalties, amounting to over £229 in 1931-2, and 
in 1932-3, in spite of the prevalent economies in schools, to £188. 










CORRESPONDENCE 


Tur HistoricaL SECTION OF THE ScHooL MusEeum 


Mr. BERNARD GarsIDE writes from the Grammar School, Hampton- 
on-Thames, Middlesex :— 


THE interest aroused by the important paper in the July number 
on “ History Teaching in Manchester Museums” suggests that some 
readers of History, especially those working in areas where no such 
facilities are attainable, might like to consider the possibilities of the 
small museum which, in my opinion, should be part of the life and 
activity of every school; it is perhaps not superfluous to emphasise 
the words “life” and “ activity,” for there is always a tendency for 
a museum to degenerate into a few shelves or cases of silent, dusty, 
unheeded and reproachful-looking exhibits, divorced from the life 
of the school as were the tombs from the old revels near the church- 
yard. The museum should be growing and developing year after 

Its creation and continuance is easily justifiable. It provides 
an outlet for the collecting instinct in every boy (or girl) and its 
augmentation is the means of arousing interest in boys whenever their 
iwery life is varied by changes ranging from “ spring cleaning ” 
at home to a trip overseas. Stamp collecting, coin collecting, photo- 
graphic work, the buying of second-hand books, dives into family 
chests and drawers, visits to old buildings and encampments, gardening, 
chats to very old boys, and many other activities take on an additional 
interest. The observation of boys is sharpened and given direction. 
They realise more fully how widespread and deep are the roots of the 

, how far beyond the form-room the evidences extend, how in- 
exhaustible the possibilities of new material are. It is of no small 
educational value that there should be a permanent collection which 
represents the corporate activities of fifty to a hundred boys over 
several years, and presumably will represent those of two to three 
hundreds in a generation. As it grows, moreover, there accumulates 
a most valuable store of ready and familiar illustrative material in 
stone, metal, paper and other mediums. The collection in many 
cases becomes the converging point of surviving local historical 
material of various kinds. It enables parents and others to be rid 
of what seems to them lumber whilst experiencing the pleasure of 
adonor ; Old Boys frequently send contributions of real value. Lastly, 
it provides a “ show ” in which visitors invariably take a keen interest 
on Speech Days and similar occasions. 

Dominating all these considerations there should be this, however : 
that the museum is a boys’ creation in the first place and a good 
historical collection in the second. The main aim should be, not 
to make a fine show but to cause the boys to make one as fine as 
they can. It would never do to reject all those little things which 
they bring with smiling, anticipatory faces, because the material is 
not of first-class historical value. At the same time, if some local 
historians or antiquaries can be interested, their contributions form 
a useful nucleus at the beginning and an extra stimulus later. 

There are various other points to bear in mind. It is wise to avoid 
direct conflict with the desire to retain personal possession; and this 
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may be achieved by accepting two distinct classes of deposit, the loan 
returnable on demand and the gift outright,—it will be found that at 
least fifty per cent. of the loans are eventually left as gifts. All exhibits 
should be ticketed as the gifts or deposits of Smith minor, Jones major, 
etc., and lists of donors should be published periodically in the School 
ine. The museum should be placed, if possible, where it has 
not only light but a site past which the whole school must walk each 
day; if this is not possible it may be arranged near a group of form. 
rooms which between them house in succeeding years all the boys 
of the school. Change the positions of exhibits from time to time in 
order to stimulate interest. Handsome second-hand cases can 
frequently be bought at very low cost. The master who is willing to 
take a certain amount of time over the task of supervision and 
organisation will be rewarded by constant questions and signs of 
intelligent interest, by a broadening conception of the historical 
element in life, 4nd the frequent sight of knots of boys with noses 
to the glass of thd cases and eyes scanning the shelves. 
Below is a list of some exhibits, chosen from among the contributions 
of fifty or more boys to the museum at Hampton School. Very few 
are the gifts of outsiders. 


Some flints collected at Cissbury, and a flint axe found in a local garden; a 
piece of Roman pottery, dug up locally ; maps illustrating ancient, medieval and 
modern cartography; a copy of the Koran; a Chinese MS. and some Chinese 
prayer rolls; a set of coins representing almost every reign from Henry VII 
onwards, with a few earlier; a local trade token, c. 1660, and a collection of other 
tokens of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; the medallion struck to 
celebrate the capture of Portobello, 1739 (found in a local street); a coin of 
George II and one of the French revolutionary government (both found on the 
school field); Napoleon’s Moscow medal; examples of Maundy money; coins 
representing the currencies of the British empire; a 500,000 marks German 
note; an eighteenth-century sword-stick; two snuff-boxes of the same period; 
a copy of the Act of 1750 for the first bridge at Hampton Court; a ticket of ad- 
mission to Warren Hastings’ trial; an indenture of apprenticeship, 1792; a child’s 
copy-book of 1775; a book of arithmetical examples, 1814, showing prices; the 
7 = ial Register,’ 1823; a magazine of 1832 and a Valentine of 1840; << 
letters, a century old, of a former head of the school, and his portrait; a Railway 
Guide of 1848, showing engine and carriages; a piece of the first Atlantic cable; 
programmes of School Sports, 1877-84; copies of the Daily Mail, for the Diamond 
Jubilee and the Coronation of Edward Vil; various relicg of the Great War, 
including the Indian Army Order announcing the death of Kitchener, a special 
constable’s notebook recording air-raids, etc., and some ration-books and railway 
regulations ; a facsimile of Haig’s ‘‘ Back to the Wall’’ message, 1918; various other 
facsimiles and tracings (besides the older maps in the cartographical collection), 
among them the au hs of the founders of the school, taken from old 
documents, those of ih sovereigns and their Ministers, from Henry VII 
onwards, and of Nelson and other famous men, and copies of The Times of 1796, 
1805, and 1815; models of five wooden ships, of the buildings of a medieval a ’ 
and of old railway engines, all made by middle school boys; illustrations of o 
and modern uniforms; wax figures in the dress of various periods, 


We also display in our museum the Minute Book of the School 
Trustees from 1792-1834, one of the MSS. in the important collection 
of records relating to the School and its property! presented to it by 
Mr. C. W. Kent, members of whose family save as Clerks to the 
Trustees for several generations. With it are facsimiles of records of 
similar interest (e.g. the Will of a seventeenth-century benefactor), 
provided, mostly by Old Boys, for use in a History of the School. 


1 This included, from 1697 till 1920, the site of the famous coffee-house 
known as Nandos, in Fleet Street. 
* See review below, p. 372.—Hd. 
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Tur History or ALSACE 


Ms. J. P. Bury writes from Corpus Christi College, Cambridge :— 


Somz readers of History may like to know that the flourishing 
Alsatian society the Club Vosgien (the Vogesen Klub of pre-war days) 
has lately revived the publication of its year books, which had been 
discontinued with the change of regime in 1918. The two Annuaires 
for 1933 and 1934, edited by M. Ritter, chief librarian of the university 
library at meneneind are worthy successors of the former series of 
Jahrbiicher, a mine of valuable documents and information concerning 
the history, natural history, archeology, art, literature and folk-lore 
of Alsace. Chief among the French articles of the 1934 volume are 
M. Pariset’s notice of the late Christian Pfister, M. Alfaric’s account of 
the Alsatian Pope, Leo [X, and M. Grenier’s discussion of “ La végéta- 
tion et l’archéologie ’; while in German M. Erwin Ritter contributes 
an interesting history of the newspapers of Alsace before the Revolution 
and M. J. Bopp a full account of Strasbourg student life until 1830. 


THE CHARACTER OF JAMES WATT 


Mr. I. TenEN writes from the Grammar School, Manchester :— 


THERE is one passage in your notice of my History of England 
in the July issue of History (p. 168), to which I must take exception. 
Iam rebuked for describing James Watt as “ careless and indolent,” 
on the principle that ‘it is undesirable to introduce historical characters 
to children’s immature minds with strongly descriptive adjectives.” 
I am in complete agreement with your reviewer in condemning the 
o of summing up characters in glib and superficial phrases. 

ut her choice and presentment of an alleged example hardly do 
me justice. I apply the epithets “‘ indolent and careless ”’ (to put them 
in their correct order) in a particular connection, where they are fully 
justified, namely, Watt’s failure to back up his business partner, 
ulton. The same weaknesses in Watt’s character, as suggested in 
two later passages in my book, held up for a generation the adaptation 
of the steam engine to factory use and locomotion. 





HISTORICAL REVISION 


LXVIII.—WE.iineTon anv Lovts-Pximirrr, 1830 


THE present view of British policy towards the new Orleans 
monarchy in France in August 1830 is both incomplete and mis. 
informed. Too much emphasis is laid on the Tory creed of the Duke 
of Wellington, while the fact is not appreciated that the Wellington 
Government, by prompt action, ave a likely crisis by hastening 
the general ition of Louis-Philippe.! 

key to Wellington’s attitude towards France from 1815 onwards 
is certainly to be found in his Tory political creed. Dread of revoln- 
tion, and a determination to prevent any recrudescence of Bonapart- 
ism, are evident in his correspondence at every turn, and amid 
—— in the political system of the restored Bourbons.? And since 
his chief source of private information on French affairs was the 
inflammatory correspondence of Vincent (in Paris) with Lord London- 
derry, it was with constant alarm that the Duke anticipated on the 
one hand the collapse of the Bourbons and on the other a project of 
expansion across the frontier in an endeavour to reap military glory 
in Spain, the Morea, and Algeria. But it is a mistake to argue from 
his convictions to his conduct in the question of the July Revolution, 
just as the charge that he was instrumental in securing the appoint- 
ment of Polignac in August 1829 has been exploded.* On the con- 
trary, British diplomacy in the crisis of August 1830 has failed to reap 
the credit it deserves. 

The inauguration of the new order in France was very — 
Commotions broke out in Paris on 26 July; on the 28th, the Con- 
stitutional Commission was established; on the 30th, both Chambers 
offered the lieutenancy of the kingdom to the Duke of Orleans, who 

it; Charles X abdicated on 3 August and departed for 

; and on 7 August both Chambers rushed through the Bill 
declaring the throne vacant and Orleans a desirable king. The 
Deputies offered him the crown, and he accepted it without waiting 
for confirmation by the Peers. The whole matter was settled by 
nightfall, and on the 9th he took the oath to the new Charter. Every 
party was represented in the new Cabinet, in an endeavour to con- 

1 True, the Cambridge Modern History, x. 482, records a well-balanced view 
as early as 1907 :—“ Louis-Philippe turned to England. She had shown herself 
well-disposed towards him from too beginning - her prompt recognition of his 
sovereignty.” But cf. G. M. Trevelyan, British Hi. in the Nineteenth Century 
(1917), p. 229: “* Wellington, who had already reversed Canning’s policy in 
Greece, could not but regard the resurgent tricolour as the mischievous flag 
which it had been the great achievement of his life to haul down. If the Duke 
had not fallen in November 1830, and if the High Tory party had not been 
destroyed by the Reform Bill, it is probable that England would soon have been 
fighting by the side of her old allies against revolutionary France.” Cf. also 

- Alison Phillips, Modern . (1921), p. 179: “ In England, Lord Aberdeen 
even exclaimed that the time come for the application of the Treaty of 
Chaumont.” The same authority continues (p. 180), with misleading emphasis, 
“ This (Recognition), all the Powers, including England, had already done, not 

llectively but individually.” The Cambridge Hist, Brit, Foreign Policy, 1. 124, 

i the epi in three sentences. 

* Bee, e.g. Wellington Dispatches, 3rd series (1867), 1. 22, 65, 100. 

* In addition to the sources for the Polignac charge cited by John Hall, 
England and the Orleans Monarchy (1912), p. 14, note, see G. M. Trevelyan, 
op. cit., p. 229, note; Letters of Dorothea Princess Lieven, 1812-34, od. L. G. Robin- 
son (1902), pp. 191, 192, 195-6, 199; W Dispatches, 3rd. series, v1. 35, 
109; Welli f (1858), 1, 412 (ef. Dispatches, v. 30, 281); P.R.O. 


; 8 Speeches 
F.O. 27/390, 27/391, correspondence between Stuart and Aberdeen, 1829. 
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ciliate all parties and win general support. By becoming the instru- 
ment of the reaction against a revolution which had chosen him as its 
puppet, by confining that revolution to Paris from the outset, and by 
inaugurating a conservative régime to atone for the death of Legitimacy, 
Louis-Philippe achieved his end in France by the middle of October. 

Excitement and consternation outside France were at first intense, 

icularly on the frontiers. Torn between private fears and uncer- 
tainty as to how the Powers would act, the Spanish Government 
forbade the posting of a military cordon along the Pyrenees unless 
France should place one, but augmented the municipal police to stifle 
any revolutionary outbreak that might occur in Spain itself. In 
Holland the dominant emotion was panic, in the forefront of which 
William Prince of Orange clamoured that the Belgian frontier should 
be patrolled forthwith. It was due largely to the cautious and shrewd 
advice of Sir Charles Bagot, the British ambassador at The Hague, 
that friction with France was avoided. Bagot anticipated instruc- 
tions from London by declaring that it was vital not to do anything 
which might appear to France or to the Belgian provinces as an act 
of defiance or distrust. His advice prevailed. No troops were moved, 
and until 5 August Brussels was kept as quiet as natural curiosity 
would allow. The Powers were taken completely by surprise, though 
Metternich had predicted the Revolution as early as November 1829. 
Wellington enjoined on Stuart in Paris the utmost reserve until the 
Cabinet should have decided what course it would adopt. Partly 
because the July elections had left him with a reduced majority 
through the defection of the anti-Catholic borough-mongers, and partly 
from natural prudence, his chief concern was to preserve peace. From 
the outset he considered the advantages of making a virtue of neces- 
sity and recognising the new monarchy. The force of public opinion, 
too, must not be overlooked.? The best hope of peace was to swallow 
all the pills and enable Louis-Philippe to find his feet.2 It was obvious 
that in the matter of direct discussion of the crisis with the “ legiti- 
mate and constitutional monarch” of France no recourse could be 
had to the Treaties of 1815 and 1818. Charles X had mocked at 
constitutionalism and had deserted his throne. The Powers had no 
longer any duties to him under the Treaties. The question of con- 
eerted action by the Allies under article v1 of the Treaty of Vienna 
was not, however, to be so easily resolved. There was no doubt in 
the Duke’s mind that the July Revolution had been the work of the 
revolutionary party of old, and that it threatened “‘ to convulse France 
and thereby endanger the peace of other States.” In such circum- 
stances the Powers were called upon to deliberate among themselves 
under article vi. Wellington sought to avoid a revival of the Con- 
gresses, on considerations of time and expediency. The great dis- 
tance of the three eastern capitals from London and Paris would 
make concerted action a lengthy business, which the rapid progress of 
events in France would render extremely hazardous. The risk of an 
upheaval consequent upon a decision not to recognise Louis-Philippe 
was too great, also, to . undertaken. The only hope of maintaining 
peace lay in the strength and moderation of the new king himself; 
and this depended on the support of the Great Powers. The Duke 

1 F.0, 37/169, No, 43, 3 August 1830. 

* Cf. Princess Lieven, Letters, ut supra, pp, 232, 234; Hall, op, cit., p. 15. 

® Wellington Dispatches, vit, 166 (12 August 1830), 

* Cf. his experience of the Congress System, particularly at Verona in 1822 ; 
H. W. V. Temperley, Foreign Policy of Canning (1925), pp. 53-74. 

No, 72,—vVoOL, XVIII. AA 
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conceived it to be his duty, therefore, to recognise the new monarchy 
at the earliest possible moment and so cut the ground from under the 
feet of the three eastern autocrats.! 

This decision is a striking contrast to his vacillation in the Near 
Eastern Question and in the Portugal—Brazil dispute. It marks g 
triumph for his foreign policy. Not that he was enthusiastic in the 
recognition. The words he used when advocating that Great Britain 
should set Europe an example were, “I fear we have no choice,” ? 
And Aberdeen, who urged recognition from the very beginning, had 
some difficulty in winning him finally round.’ But desire for peace 
dictated recognition and support. ‘I am quite certain that the case 
in France is one of revolution,” wrote the Duke on 17 August, “ and 
that we are bound by Treaty to concert with our Allies. But circum. 
cumstances render it expedient, in their interests as well as our own, 
that we should act without that concert; and we must take that 
course.” At the same time it was imperative to avoid interference in 
the internal affairs of France, and to obviate all grounds of offence. 
Watchful neutrality was the limit beyond which no Power could go 
without jeopardising the peace of Europe.‘ Despite the revolution, 
the monarchic principle had been preserved in France, and the minority 
of warmongers could best be defeated by upholding that principle. The 
rights of the Duke of Bordeaux must go to the wall. It was in this spirit 
that the final instructions were sent to Sir Charles Stuart on 29 August: 

It is to the Duke of Orleans alone, whether King or Regent, that we can 
look with any degree of confidence for the preservation of order and tranquillity 
in France. . . . Under these circumstances, and influenced by these considera- 
tions, His Majesty’s Government has determined to recognise the Duke of 
Orleans as King of the French. . . . The recognition should be made promptly, 
frankly and cordially.* 

This decision was circulated to all British diplomatic agents abroad, 
with instructions to discourage the idea of a conference of Powers on 
the subject. ‘“ Whether intended to be held at Vienna or Berlin, 
H.M. Government are of opinion that it would be impossible for any 
such conference to exist without giving rise to much misinterpreta- 
tion and probably leading to the most mischievous effects.” The 
settlement of Europe could be no more stable now, without France a 
party to the engagements on which it was based, than at the date of 
the admission of France to the Concert. The Quintuple Alliance 
must continue in full force. 

General Baudrand, who had brought to London the new king’s 
letter of greeting to William IV, was preceded home by Aberdeen’s 
dispatch re-accrediting Stuart to the French Court. Charles X and 
his family had meanwhile landed at Spithead on 16 August and pro- 
ceeded to Lulworth Castle pending the grant of an asylum in Austria. 
On 6 September the Moniteur announced the appointment of the 
veteran a bey (aged seventy-six) as ambassador to London in 
place of the Duc de Montmorency-Laval, and on the 25th Talleyrand 
arrived at his new post. Wellington appeased William IV’s strong 
feelings at the appointment by reminding him that Louis-Philippe 
might easily have sent a far less agreeable representative.® 

1 Wellington Dispatches, vir. 163 (14 August 1830). ® Ibid., p. 174. 

* Sir A. Gordon, The Karl of Aberdeen (1893), p. 100. But the evidence of 
the Dispatches does not warrant the strength of that writer's remarks. 


* Dispatches, vu. 178, a 

* Aberdeen to Stuart, 29 Aug. 1830; F.O, A Cf, for the negotiations 
which followed, Princess Lieven, op. cit,, especially pp. 235, 238. 

* Dispatches, vu, 267, 
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Meanwhile the attitude of the Eastern Powers had become apparent 
early in August, when Metternich, travelling back to Vienna, met 
Nesselrode, the Russian Chancellor, on his way. The news of the 
revolution reached them there on 31 July. After a secret interview 
on 6 pn they agreed on the terms of a memorandum (the famous 
Ohiffre de Car ) declaring for non-intervention, tempered by a 
resolution not to allow France “to do aught to ene (porter 
atteinte a) the general interests of Europe as established and guaranteed 
by Treaty, or to disturb the internal tranquillity of any of the 
States... .” Particular regard for this last part of their programme 
induced them to suggest an Allied Conference at Berlin or Vienna. 
But the door was left carefully open for each of them to recognise 
Louis-Philippe if he should see fit." 

Metternich reached Vienna on 10 August. A fortnight later* General 
Belliard arrived with a notification of the new government in France. 
The Chancellor did not conceal his lack of confidence in the Orleans 
monarchy, but nevertheless he decided on prompt recognition. Lord 
Cowley, the British ambassador, had anticipated Aberdeen’s instruc- 
tions to the same effect in his discussions with Metternich; and Austria 
concurred more especially since early recognition would avert the 
grave complications which would arise if Charles X should levy a 
claim to the throne of France in the name of his grandson. Belliard 
was accordingly given a personal audience of the Emperor on 4 Sep- 
tember. Metternich could well afford to be magnanimous. Not only 
was the Duke of Reichstadt, Bonaparte’s heir (residing in Austria) at 
hand in case Orleanist France should raise general war in Europe, but 
the Austrian Government had broached a plan of reunion between the 
three eastern Courts which would revive its own prestige and safe- 
guard Italy against France. 

The lead taken by London and Vienna was followed independently 
by Berlin. The King of Prussia’s immediate reply to the revolution 
had been to recall his ambassador on leave. He believed that power 
in France had fallen into the hands of a party “from whose known 
ene the utmost danger might be apprehended to all the other 

tes of Europe.” * He subscribed both to Metternich’s plan of 
combined measures and to the Carlsbad Memorandum. But the 
Foreign Minister, Bernstorff, conceded that Prussia would recognise 
Louis-Philippe if he would respect the Treaties of 1815 and reciprocate 
the non-intervention observed in his favour. When Loban brought the 
desired assurance on 25 August, recognition was only a matter of days. 

The Tsar Nicholas was the last to yield. Pozzo di Borgo’s trum- 
petings of fear, which had begun as early as April, had pre him 
or the catastrophe. He met it by ordering the return of all Russian 
travellers and curtailing the issue of passports to Frenchmen entering 
Russia (17 August). Nesselrode obeyed with alacrity, though not so 
much from regard for Charles X and Polignac as from loyalty to the 
shattered principle of Legitimacy. Even if Charles had abdicated in 
favour of his grandson, the legitimacy of signing away the rights of a 
minor was doubtful. The Tsar would oppose the Orleanist usurpation 
until Bordeaux should die without issue or should renounce the 


1 F.O. 7/222, No. 102, 14 August 1830; F.O, 27/413, No. 454, 30 August 
1830; Metternich, Memoirs, x. 10-20, The memorandum consisted in a few 
words scribbled by Metternich on a small slip of paper. 

* 24 August, according to the F.O, Papers, Hall gives 26 August, 

* F.O, 63/163, Temple to Aberdeen, 8 Tao 1830, 

AA2 
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throne. But he stopped short of advocating intervention to restore 
the Bourbons. No Allied invasion could hope to re-establish on a 
secure basis the policy of the July Ordinances. Only if France 
extended the revolution beyond her own frontiers, and actively cham. 
pioned the Belgian Provisional Government, would Nicholas advance 
the troops which he held in readiness on the frontier; Pozzo’s interim 
instructions enjoined vigilant aloofness. Then, early in September, 
the Tsar unbent so far as to receive the Orleanist envoy, Athalin, and 
to declare that he would accredit an ambassador to the new ruler as 
Lieutenant-General of France or as Regent for Bordeaux. It was the 
mission of the Russian general Diebitsch to Berlin, which revealed the 
course taken by London and Vienna, that finally persuaded him to 
receive Louis-Philippe’s autograph-letter.1 From 10 September 
onwards recognition by Russia was no longer doubtful. Her hand 
was forced by considerations of the importance of maintaining unity 
among the Allies. “ We shall soon find the Tsar,” said Wellington, 
“as intimate with the Duke of Orleans’ Government if it should last, 
and promoting all its objects of ambition against this country, as he 
did those of Charles X.”? Nicholas’ advisers held the same language. 
An Orleans monarchy, strengthened by Allied support, might become 
as useful an abettor of Russian aims as the unhappy Polignac had 
been in his scheme for European reorganisation.’ 

The recognitions, then, were made,in the following order: Great 
Britain on 29 August ;# Austria on 8 September; the Netherlands and 
Wurtemburg on the 9th; Saxony and Bavaria on the 24th; Prussia on 
3 October; Naples and the Pope on the 8th ; Spain and Sardinia on the 
10th; and the Russian recognition was received in Paris on the 17th. 

Thus an international crisis was averted and the Powers were free 
to turn to Belgium. Recognition provided an easy way out. It 
satisfied on the one hand the desire of the eastern Powers to stem a 
militant revolution; while on the other hand it did not prejudice the 
use of concerted measures in the event of complacency proving to be 
a mistaken leniency. Metternich’s project for a European conference 
could hardly have been realised. In the mouth of Lieven, the Russian 
ambassador in London, it assumed at once the extreme form it might 
well have taken had the conference met; that the Powers should 
adopt “a thorough understanding and simultaneous proceedings ” to 
show a united front to the world and enable the French Government 
to withstand the spirit of democracy. As such it would never have 
been tolerated by Great Britain. Not only was it open intervention, 
but it was incompatible with the fact that British institutions and 
government rested on the very basis of those of Orleanist France.5 

Wellington’s recognition set the course for Europe. The Duke's 
decision undeniably had some effect at The Hague, if the extent to 
which it weighed at Vienna is more difficult to assess. And his 
denunciation of the Conference System removed the alternative to 
immediate and general recognition. So that the Anglo-French Entente 
of 1830 had at least the merit of beginning in hope, if it continued in 
suspicion. A. C. F. Brawss. 

1 Diebitsch was sent expressly to prevent the recognition of Louis-Philippe 
by Prussia : see F.O. 64/163, No. 9, 16 Nov. 1830. 

2 Di , vir. 247 (8 September 1830). 

* For the Polignac Memorandum see Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, No. 3 
(1900), pp. 402 segg. Cf. E. Driault, La Question d’Orient (1914), p. 130. 
* Delivered 1 September; see Cambridge Modern Hist., x. 482. 
5 Cf. the opinion of Talleyrand (November) cited by Hall, op. cit., p. 41. 
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Scipio Africanus in the Second Punic War. By H. H. Scuniarp. 
1930. xv + 331 pp. Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


Tuts admirable and learned work has for three years had an assured 
place in our libraries. It is primarily a study in military history, 
carried out with the most conscientious examination of the sources and 
of modern commentaries and an exhaustive discussion of topographical 
problems, to which the author brings his personal knowledge of many 
of the sites. The core of the story is how Scipio, the inheritor of his 
father’s Spanish strategy, and Hannibal’s greatest pupil in the art of 
war, appreciated the need of securing and holding the east coast road 
of Spain and adequate bases along it, which led to his exploit at 
New Carthage. He gradually trained his army in the evolutions which 
enabled him to adopt Hannibal’s tactics of outflanking and enveloping 
movements with extended wings, while the centre held the enemy’s 
main attack. We see the gradual improvement of his system demon- 
strated at the battles of Baecula and Ilipa, and brought to perfection 
in Africa at the Great Plains. Only at Zama was it countered by 
Hannibal with his veteran reserve—the logical answer to his own 
tactics; but the superior cavalry forces of Scipio, again due to 
Hannibal’s own example at the beginning of the war, and Scipio’s 
own genius in rising to the emergency, gave him the victory and Rome 
world empire. The book is of first-rate importance for students of the 
development of tactics, and of the history of the Roman army, and it 
gives a clue to the fundamental geographical problems which the 
Roman armies had to face in Spain. 

The author’s views in certain of the minor themes of his work may 
be debated. The theory that the rivalry between alliances of noble 
families is the key to Roman politics during the latter part of the 
third century B.C. is far from winning general acceptance. Dr. 
Scullard dwells on Scipio’s religious fervour, but it is surely unneces- 
sary to regard this as odd in a great soldier. A long list of successful 
captains from Alexander to Foch have combined great professional 
skill with sincere devotion to the god of battles. Mr. Scullard casti- 
gates Polybius for failing to appreciate Scipio’s religious convictions 
because the sceptical Greek attempted to correct the prevalent legend 
with all its apparatus of divine intervention, dreams, etc., by proving 
that Scipio’s successes were due to his own capacity and not to the 
_— guidance of any deity. Polybius may not allow sufficiently for 
the mystical strain in Scipio’s character, and it is easy to charge him 
with reading into the elder Africanus the atmosphere he was familiar 
with among the Roman intelligentsia of the mid-second century. But 
old Cato, Scipio’s contemporary, “ wondered that one haruspex could 
refrain from smiling when he met another ;”’ and there are indications 
that scepticism may not have been entirely foreign to Scipio’s character 
—he was probably the friend of Ennius, and his leanings towards Greek 
culture were so very marked as to give offence to conservative 
Romans. But Mr. Scullard feels that he would be an unworthy hero 
who “‘ cunningly worked on men’s superstitions and assumed the réle 
of a prophet, false only to himself” (p. 17). It is permissible, however, 


1 The review has been accidentally delayed.—Zd. 
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to doubt whether the genius listening to his “‘ voice” shared the 
popular fervour which went to the length of a peculiarly horrible form 
of human sacrifice to ward off the invader. Can we say with certainty 
that Scipio did not knowingly make use of this “dread of things 
unseen ”’ to serve his—and Rome’s—ends ? 

The frequent comparisons with modern personalities and situations 
add to the interest of the book. It is obvious that Wellington and the 
Peninsular War come naturally to the mind of an English writer on 
Scipio; but the problems which faced Carthaginian and Roman, 
English and French generals are not always easy to reduce to their 
common denominator. It would perhaps make the essentials of the 
Spanish problem clearer if in addition to the campaigns of Wellington, 
with his command of the sea and his success, there were some dis- 
cussion of those of Stanhope and Galway, who also had the command 
of the sea—but failed. OLWEN Brogan. 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. 1x: The Roman Republic, 


133-44 B.c. 1932. 1,022 + xxxi pp. Cambridge University 
Press. 37s. 6d. 


THE ninth volume of the Cambridge Ancient History tells the sto 
of the Roman Republic during the ninety years preceding the deat! 
of Cesar. This period was a period of revolution and its methods 
were often violent; but the answers which it gave to its problems 
were not wholly negative; constructive work was done, or at least the 
way to it wasshown. The student of the Roman Republic constantly 
feels that somehow events were determined by the principate of 
Augustus, which was yet to come; this perhaps only bears witness to 
Augustus’ genius in learning from the past and in reconstructing the 
fragments of the Republic to a new pattern. The writers of this 
volume constantly stress the significance of this or that event in the 
light of the general development which produced the Roman Empire. 
We are asked to watch (such is our impression) not a Republic in oo 
collapsing through its own rottenness, but a city-state wrestling wit 
constitutional, administrative and social questions thrust upon it by 
its becoming an empire: working out in agony and conflict a new 
solution to meet new needs and responsibilities. 

For detailed criticism of the chapters this is not the place. But 
for the general reader of history it may be said that this volume may 
well prove as attractive as any in the series: rich in personalities, 
which the restrained style of the Cambridge Histories yet allows to be 
alive and vivid; engaged with issues which are utterly modern—unem- 
ployment, citizenship, dictatorship, sovereignty, agriculture, privilege— 
the period is both absorbingly interesting and eminently valuable. 
For the early problems of the time we can ask for no better guide than 
Mr. Last, who deals in authoritative fashion with the Gracchi, finding 
in them honest reformers grappling with the abuses of the age, doing 
no violence to the constitution in intention, though provoked by irra- 
tional opposition to adopt expedients dangerous in the hands of less 
honest tribunes. In another excellent chapter the same writer deals 
with the age of the wars of Marius. Professor Rostovtzeff then treats 
of Pontus, in a welcome chapter which marshals much material hitherto 
difficult of access; this makes an admirable introduction to the subse- 
quent accounts of the Mithradatic Wars and Pompey’s campaigns in 
the East, written by Professor Ormerod and Dr. Cary. Meantime 
Mr. Last has written a quite splendid chapter on Sulla and the break- 
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down of his system. For the patient skill with which the various 
elements of this complex system have been worked into a unity, for 
reasonableness of interpretation, this chapter is remarkable; it is one 
of the most exciting in the volume; the brief assessment of Sulla’s work 
and his failure may be read again and again as a commentary and inter- 
pretation of the history of the later Republic and beyond. 

In a chapter of 40 pages, which will appeal to a wider circle than 
that of Roman historians, Dr. Bevan summarises the history of the 
Jews to the rise of Herod, and discusses at greater length Jewish 
parties, Apocalypses, Essenes, Samaritans and the Jews of the Dis- 

rsion. The growth of the Empire engages Mr. Stevenson; it must 
lave been difficult to resist straying into imperial times when discussing 
organisation and government. The unwillingness of Rome (or the 
senate) to annex is well brought out; annexation raised difficult 
problems, administrative, military and financial, which are amply 
elaborated ; as for the character of provincial government, “ it is quite 
possible to pass too severe a judgment on it”; Augustus in remodelling 
the system was not called upon to make revolutionary changes. Very 
many readers will be grateful to Dr. Tarn for the vivid and vastly 
learned account which he gives of a subject vaguely treated (if at all) 
in existing histories—Parthia and the Parthians. Mr. Hignett gives 
a succinct and straightforward story of Cesar in Gaul. The main 
narrative from 63 B.©. is in the hands of Mr. Cary and Professor Adcock. 
Once again “ the last years of the Republic were not merely the scene 
for personal ambitions and partisan policies, but an age in which the 
outstanding figures, Sulla, Pompey, Cicero and Cesar, concerned them- 
selves with practical questions of reform ”’; this point of view, expressed 
thus by Mr. Adcock when speaking of the de legibus of Cicero, is amply 
illustrated and justified in a skilful description (not without humour) 
of the tangled politics from 63 B.c. by Mr. Cary, and in the masterly 
assessment of Cesar’s work and aims from Mr. Adcock’s pen. To 
these chapters the general reader and scholar will turn for an eminently 
reasonable estimate of Cesar by one who is a keen admirer. Students 
of the constitutional issue between Cesar and the Senate will be 
interested in the dating of the end of Ceesar’s office in Gaul, 13 November 
50 B.C., since important consequences to the later argument are 
involved. Mr. Sikes writes on literature, and Professor Wight Duff 
most pleasantly on Society in the age of Cicero. Professor de Zulueta’s 
chapter on Roman Law makes demands upon one unversed in the 
subject (as indeed it must); Mrs. Strong’s chapter on Art, undoubtedly 
likely to attract attention for the stress laid upon “ Italic ” elements 
as opposed to Greek influence, awaits the appearance of the correspond- 
ing volume of plates to become comprehensible, save to the expert. 
The usual high standard in maps, bibliographies, and index is 
maintained. R. H. Barrow. 


Histoire économique et sociale de la Belgique depuis les origines jusqu’en 
1914. Par Laurent DecuEsne. 1932. 519 pp. Liége: Joseph 
Wykmans. 50 fr. 

La draperie-sayetterie d’ Hondschoote (xiv*—xviiit siécles). 1930. 520 pp. 
75 fr. L’industrie de la laine & Bergues-Saint-Winoc (xiv*xviit 
siécles). 1930. 112 pp. 25 fr. Par E. Coornamrr. Paris: 
Les Presses Universitaires de France. 


ATrEmMPTs to write a general survey of the economic history of a 
country were first made in England. Historians in other countries 
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are now following the example. They are, indeed, improving upon 
it: for they can avoid the faults of the pioneers. Reference may be 
made to M. Henri Sée’s Lsquisse d’une histoire économique et sociale 
de la France depuis les origines jusqu’d la guerre mondiale ! (1929), 
which gives an admirable outline of the economic development of 
France. M. Dechesne’s account of Belgium deserves to be ranked 
with it. He has had a difficult task; for, while Belgium has shown 
throughout the centuries a tendency to become what it now is, a 
distinct political and economic entity, its efforts have again and again 
been frustrated by external forces. M. Dechesne, who has a firm grasp 
of the geographical factors, sets out what is known of the economic 
history of his country with due regard to rural, urban and commercial 
development in each of the main political periods. The result is to 
give a vivid general impression of the fortunes of a country which was 
so often the battlefield of Europe and also to indicate aspects of the 
subject which demand further research. The author has drawn upon 
his own previous work and acknowledges his heavy debt to Professor 
Henri Pirenne and the late M. Guillaume Des Marez. M. Dechesne 
approaches his subject as an economist. Where the general historian 
is rather apt to explain facts by reference to racial characteristics or 
political complexities, he obviously prefers to appeal to natural con- 
ditions or economic disequilibrium. Two examples may be given. 
In discussing the forms of early settlements, distinguished by Meitzen 
and made familiar to English readers by Maitland as “the scattered 
homestead ” and “the nucleated village,” he discards “le facteur 
ethnique ” in favour of “le facteur naturel” (p. 35). Also in dealing 
with the distresses of the sixteenth century he rejects a series of 
explanations offered by historians and maintains that the rise in 
prices is the real key to the problem (pp. 189-91). The woollen 
industry of Flanders was so intimately related to England in the 
Middle Ages that the account of its rise and fall is of particular interest. 
M. Dechesne claims that other countries derived their knowledge of 
technique from the Low Countries. “La Grande Bretagne ” (which 
seems to us a curious description of medieval England !) “ s’adressait 
a eux en 1111 pour obtenir des tisserands experts” (p. 77). He gives 
a vivid account of the growth of the great cloth towns of Bruges, 
Ghent and Ypres, their dependence on imported English and Spanish 
wool, the ascendancy of capitalism in their organisation and the 
conflicts between merchants and craftsmen. The attempts which 
these towns made in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to pre- 
serve their monopoly by forcibly suppressing rural competition are 
particularly significant (pp. 149-51). Failure ultimately to prevent 
this development, which had its attraction as a field for the investment 
of capital, undermined their position (pp. 153-54). The story of the 
efforts to recover prosperity against heavy odds in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries is less familiar to English readers, and is 
well told by M. Dechesne. With the natural access to the sea for- 
bidden, Flanders and Brabant declined in relative importance; the 
textile industries decayed, and a variety of metal industries developed 
in the Liége district. The position improved after the middle of the 
eighteenth century, but the disturbances initiated by the French 
Revolution restricted progress for a generation or more. After 1830, 
when Belgium secured her political independence, industrialisation 
made rapid strides. The record of the remainder of the nineteenth 
1 Reviewed in History, xv, 223 (October 1930). 
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century in the establishment of manufactures, the provision of trans- 

rt facilities and the intensive cultivation of the soil, taken as a 
whole, cannot be paralleled elsewhere. 

M. Coornaert throws much light on the growth of the woollen 
industry outside the great towns of medieval Flanders. He tells us 
that his interest in the subject goes back to the days when as a 
schoolboy he squeezed his nose against the window to see the last of 
the hand-loom weavers of Hondschoote at his work. This volume is 
obviously the result of many years of disciplined enthusiasm. The 
author has made full use of the local archives, the abundance and 
wealth of which are remarkable. He shows how a speciality, that of 
making a particular kind of says, was developed at Hondschoote 
from the middle of the fourteenth century and enjoyed a period of 
great prosperity in the region of which the town was the centre. The 
wool was neither English nor Spanish; much of it was local, though 
some came from considerable distances, e.g. Scotland and Germany 
(p. 214), but it was all of inferior quality and therefore cheap (p. 191). 
By the technique adopted for working up this wool a light cloth was 
manufactured which commanded a wide market. Hondschoote never 
became a woollen town in the same sense as Bruges, Ghent and Ypres 
were; the industry was a rural industry, dependent at the time of its 
greatest development on capital from Antwerp, and with an organisa- 
tion remarkably free and flexible. The tendency towards stringent 
regulations in order to establish and maintain monopoly was almost 
entirely absent. The disasters of the sixteenth century involved 
Hondschoote in ruin. It was taken and sacked by the French in 
1582. M. Coornaert traces the efforts made to restore the industry in 
the seventeenth and its final disappearance in the eighteenth century. 
Hondschoote is to-day a small town on the French side of the Belgian 
border; it has about 3,000 inhabitants, probably less than half it had 
in the sixteenth century. 

Bergues-Saint-Winoc, about six miles from Dunkirk, offers a marked 
contrast. It never achieved the prosperity of Hondschoote as an 
industrial town. M. Coornaert’s study of its history is in the nature 
of an appendix to his larger work. He explains how at Bergues a 
well-to-do class of retired officials and landowners (ledegaers or otiosi) 
tended to dominate municipal government. They were not personally 
involved in the woollen industry but exercised a powerful influence 
in favour of control. The result was a conservatism which prevented 
adaptation to new influences: individual initiative was crushed. 

J. F. Rees. 


A History of England. By R. M. Rayner. (Complete Edition.*) 
1933. xxxiv -+ 1121 pp. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


Tuts book is designed for the use of classes studying for School 
Certificate and Matriculation examinations. The story is told with a 
freshness that is commendable : this is no dryasdust text-book—no 
bald statement of fact. The new outlook of history teachers here finds 
expression, and happy will be the children who learn their history 
from its pages. ‘‘ I have not tried to make the subject seem easy,” 


says Mr. Rayner in his preface, “ my aim has rather been to make it 
seem worth while.” If every history teacher set out with such an aim, 


1 Also published in various sections: particulars may be obtained from the 
publishers. 
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less would be heard of the unpopularity of history as a school subject. 
The selection of material is good and the chapters are well arranged, 
A commendable point is the way in which Mr. Rayner discusses 
sources. Thus in chapter iv. of his first part he mentions codes of 
laws and Tacitus’ Germania, while useful footnotes explain such terms 
as “hide,” “‘mortmain.” Mr. Rayner’s style has a light touch which 
will make his readers want to go on reading : he uses good illustrative 
incidents to drive home his teaching, including suitable quotations 
from original sources. He has not neglected the economic aspect of 
the subject, while social history is treated with well-chosen supporting 
facts—not the vague empty descriptions which are all too common in 
lessons on the “ lives of the people of long ago.” 

The book is not illustrated : this seems a pity, as good contemporary 
illustrations have great teaching value. The ~ supplied are in 
many cases useful; the authorities for the new and effective (though 
not wholly accurate) map of Medieval London should have been stated. 
The Date Charts are valuable, and serve to give, as the author says, 
“a chronological backbone ” to the book. Some of the questions at 
the end of the chapters are rather disappointing. Possibly the author 
had his eye on the ultimate goal of the pupil and therefore set rather 
academic questions—at any rate many hoary “ chestnuts ” make their 
ap once more and serve to remind the boy who is enjoying 
history that he must remember not to enjoy himself too much. The 
indexes are incomplete : e.g. “‘ Balance of Power ” is limited to two 
entries, one concerning Wolsey and the other William III ; “ Great 
Britain ” does not appear: nor do “Main Plot” or “ Bye Plot,” 
though “Gunpowder Plot” does. The author frequently uses modern 
slang (e.g. when he refers to the Jenkins’ Ear propaganda as a 
“ stunt ”’),—but even that may be forgiven to a writer who will persuade 


children to read history. C. H. GERRED. 


Anglo-Saxon Influence on Western Christendom, 600-800. By 8. J. 
Crawrorp. 1933. vi-+ 109 pp. Milford. 5s. 

Authority and Reason in the Early Middle Ages. By A. J. Macponatp. 
1933. viii+- 136 pp. Milford. 6s. 


Tue three lectures delivered at University College London in the 
spring of 1931 by the late 8. J. Crawford form a useful introduction to 
an important topic. But it is no kindness to the memory of a dis- 
tinguished scholar to say, as Professor R. W. Chambers has done in the 
preface, that “ they embody solid scholarship which will render them 
indi ble for many years to come.” In three brief lectures, 
however admirable, no author could do more than skim the surface of 
80 wide and intricate a subject. Moreover, one is inclined from time to 
time to doubt whether Crawford was wholly familiar with the researches 
of the last thirty years. Thus, in the opening lecture, ‘‘ The position 
of the Papacy in the sixth and seventh centuries,” we read of the utter 
degradation of the Spanish Church and are informed (p. 4) that it was 
“ governed and disciplined without reference to the Papacy.” Both 
statements are not even half-truths; for only a strongly and effectively 
organised body could have acted with such vigour against heretic and 
Jew as is reflected in the long series of post held at Toledo. And, 

ly national, the Spanish Church did not cut itself 
off from Rome, as older writers have often uncritically maintained. 
The latest historian of the Spanish Church has amply demonstrated 
that the relations between the Papacy and the leaders of the Spanish 
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Church were often close and never sundered.! It is also a serious mis- 
statement to say (p. 16) of Columban that “ he left his monastery to 
the care of St. Gall.”” The future monastery of St. Gall, which does not 

ar to have received a proper cenobitic organisation before the end 
of the seventh or the beginning of the eighth century, began according 
to unanimous tradition from a hermit’s cell, and Columban’s connection 
even with this is problematic.” 

The second lecture traces the course of the Anglo-Saxon Missions 
on the continent from 678 to the middle of the eighth century. It is by 
far the best of the three, and for conciseness and accuracy combined 
with literary charm could hardly be bettered. But in the final lecture, 
“ Anglo-Saxon England and the Transmission of Ancient Culture,” one 
feels again that the writer has missed a great opportunity. It contains 
little that the reader could not cull from the lar works of reference 
or from the pages of Bede. Yet at this date an adequate, even though 
brief, treatment of the subject demands some consideration of Anglo- 
Saxon scriptoria, and of the influence of Anglo-Saxon scribes and of 
Insular scripts in continental centres. Again, there is nothing to show 
that Abbot John Chapman’s book on St. Benedict, published in 1929, 
was known to Crawford; and it is surely time that the conventional 
estimate of Gregory the Great’s attitude to pagan learning and his 
supposed contempt for literary form—though no man can make better 
use on occasion of antithesis or rhetorical figure than Gregory !—be 
seriously revised. Lastly, a serious fallacy underlies the statement 
(p. 105) that we can gauge the range of Alcuin’s learning, or for that 
matter the resources of the York library, from his poem on the Church 
of York. The long and impressive list of Patristic and other writers is 
worse than useless unless we are rash enough to maintain the wholly 
improbable view that by Jerome, Hilary, Augustine, and so forth, 
all the works of these writers are meant.® 

For his seven Hulsean lectures Dr. Macdonald chose a topic of 
primary importance, but his book is a grave disappointment. He has 
apparently not yet learnt the danger of taking at their face-value the 
utterances of medieval writers, with the result that he attributes views 
to them which in reality were first expressed by the Fathers. The 
work, furthermore, teems with inaccuracies in detail; the antiquated 
texts of Migne are often used where good modern critical editions—for 
instance, of Jerome’s and of Augustine’s letters, or of Hrabanus Maurus’ 
De institutione clericorwm—are available; and misprints, wrong titles, 
and wrong references are to be found scattered throughout the book. 
Thus it must regretfully be said that these lectures cannot safely be 
put into the hands of students, while, on the other hand, the specialist 
will distrust the judgments of an author whose method is so faulty.‘ 

M. L. W. Latstner. 


Boniface VIII, ByT.8.R.Boasz. 1933. xv + 397pp. Constable. 
15s. 


Mr. Boasr’s book deserves, and is sure to receive, a cordial and, 
indeed, a special welcome. English scholars have never neglected the 


1 Z. Garcia Villada, Historia eclesidatica de Hapata, Vol. 1: 1928; vol. m1, 
parti: 1932. See especially chapters 5 and 6 in volume rm. 
* By implication St. Gall is placed at, or close to, Bregenz ! 
Your reviewer may perhaps be allowed to refer to a fuller treatment of the 
question involved in the 7'ransactions of the Royal Historical Society for 1933. 
* The interested reader will find a justification of the above criticisms in the 
Journal of Theological Studies (1933), xxx1v. 429-31. 
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history of Europe in the Middle Ages: the more deeply they have 
immersed themselves in the problems of medieval English history, 
the more conscious have they become of the impossibility of studying 
them in isolation. Yet there is no doubt that of recent years they have 
not ventured to devote themselves to European history with the 
generous zest of Milman or Creighton or Bury. They have, as a rule, 
either pursued special and limited themes in essays and monographs 
or they have presented the results of general reading in works which 
made no claim to be the outcome of a prolonged study of original 
materials. Mr. Boase’s book breaks away from this tendency. With 
the exception of Dr. W. Miller’s Latins in the Levant and the writings— 
and they are sui generis—of Professor Norman Baynes, I cannot think 
of another recent book, planned on a large scale, which follows so closely 
the original texts and shows such a comprehensive mastery of the 
learning, as often as not hidden away in the almost innumerable 
historical journals, of modern scholars. I have noticed only three or 
four publications to which he might have been expected to refer and 
does not, but only one of these is, for his purpose, of first-rate import- 
ance,! and all of them are far outnumbered by the valuable references 
to books and papers which had hitherto escaped the notice of at least 
one of his readers. Mr. Boase does not obtrude his wide reading; 
even if the space allowed him had permitted it, he has too delicate a 
sense of form to do that; but it is quite clear that he has written 
his book from a fullness of knowledge acquired in the course of 
many years of study. 

The result is a well-proportioned work, in which the figure of Pope 
Boniface appears in its complicated setting—Roman, Italian, European. 
Mr. Boase is quick to see the significance of details and, as a rule, is 
patient in showing their relation to his theme. He has made a careful 
study of the apprenticeship of Benedict Caetani before he became 
pope, as in the handling of Portuguese problems and of his first brush 
with the confident masters of Paris. He has paid due attention to 
the composition and influence of the College of Cardinals, and points 
out why a cardinal-legate, cut off from his share of the Servitia, had 
to be so insistent upon his procurations (p. 108). He has devoted much 
attention to the government of the Papal States and the personnel of 
their governors. In some admirable pages he shows why the bull 
Clericia laicos was, in papal eyes, so necessary in papal dealings with 
Philip the Fair, and how it operated in various parts of Europe during 
and after the compromise with France. He explains the significance 
of the claim that the pope could not commit simony (p. 106; cf. p. 
374). He comments in an illuminating way on the effect of the bull 





1 This is the material relating to Philip the Fair’s organisation of public 
opinion in France in 1303, collected by Picot in Documents relatifs au Etats 

énérauz et assemblées réunis sous Philippe le Bel (Coll. de doc. inédits, 1901). 
See for other literature, jally that on friars, A. G. Little, in Eng. Hist. Rev. 
(1932), xuvir. 575, 576. On p. 231 Mr. Boase might have referred to the learned 
discussion of the Jubilee of 1300 by N. Paulus, Geschichte des Ablasses im Mittelalter 
(Paderborn, 1923), 11. 101 seqgg. Paulus points out (p. 104 note) that the memor- 
andum written by the papal secriptor Silvester already been printed three 
times before Scholz edited it as an unknown document in the Historische Viertel- 
jahrechrift (1906), 1x. 513-15 (cf. Boase, P- 235 note). The disputes between 
Boniface and Philip the Fair about the regalia or royal claim to exercise the epis- 
copal rights of nomination, etc,, during a vacancy in a see, have been R in 
their setting by G. Mollat, in the Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique (1929), xxv. 
425 seqq., 645 seqq. (cf. Boase, pp. 100, 301 segq.) 
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Super cathedram ' in restricting the operations of the Dominicans and 
Franciscans (p. 192), and on the significance of the failures of banking 
houses (pp. 286~7). His summary of a well-known subject or incident 
is often charged with new significance, as in the description of Flemish 
relations with the pope in 1298, of Florence in 1300, and of the early 
days of Clement V’s pontificate. Once or twice, I think, he is inclined 
to describe as new what is really something old. 

It would be surprising if a first book so ambitious as this had escaped 
all the dangers which beset its compilation. Fresh and diligent though 
it is, it is not perfect. Mr. Boase, especially in the earlier chapters, 
has not quite succeeded in adapting his material to the room in which 
he has to display it, and it may not be impertinent to urge the un- 
informed reader to persevere. Like so many writers who are deeply 
immersed in their theme, Mr. Boase takes too much for granted and 
sometimes crowds his pages unmercifully with detail. In spite of 
appearances to the contrary, he has adopted the chronological method. 
This method has much to commend it. The picture, for example, of 
the energy andgrange of the pope’s activities during critical months, 
when he was tortured by illness and beset by dangers, is very impressive, 
and it is only by a chronological grouping of facts that the impression 
could be conveyed. Yet much should have been omitted or gathered 
together in a single chapter in a general form, with some indication of 
the sources. Mr. Boase is very patient and thorough, but he cannot 
altogether avoid the suggestion of connections, of cause and effect, where 
no connection can be seen, or the casual appearance of persons who 
come unannounced and depart unregretted, and of events which can 
convey no meaning at all to the reader. Moreover, it is just in these 
crowded sections of his book that, very naturally, Mr. Boase’s desire 
to keep his readers happy and interested reacts unfortunately upon his 
style. Its easy rapidity is broken by artifice, its simplicity corrupted 
by mannerisms. The contrast between the prose in some parts of these 
sections and the prose of the last four chapters is very striking. And the 
reason is quite simple : it is just that Mr. Boase was not free to deal with 
the earlier episodes of the Sicilian war or the problems of Scandinavia and 
Bohemia as he was to deal with the affairs of France and the tragedy 
of Anagni; and he has not always realised what this limitation 
implies. 

TThese defects may do something to obscure, but they cannot touch, 
the fact that Mr. Boase has written a very good book. Boniface VIII 
will hold its own for many years as the best and most authoritative 
biography of a great man in a rich and complicated setting. And, 
more than this, it gives hopeful and welcome proof of the vitality of 
medieval study in England. F. M. Powicke. 


Witchcraft and Demonianism. By C. L’Estranck Ewen. 1933. 
495 pp. Heath Cranton. 25s. 


Tus book deserves all praise for the patient industry which has 
gone to its making. Not only are there well over a hundred accounts 


1 Mr. Boase, as Dr. Little has pointed out to me, goes too far when he says that 
the clauses of this bull ‘‘ were only —_—— restored at the Council of Vienne.” 
Benedict XI abrogated the decretal and substituted another, which long after- 
wards was incorporated in the semi-official Zxtravagantes communes (V. vii. 1). The 
rubric (see Corpus Juris Canonici, ed. Friedberg, 11. 1296), gives the reason for this 
inclusion, At the Council in 1311 Clement V quashed Benedict XI’s decretal and 
restored Super cathedram (Clement., III. vii. 2; repeated in Hxtrav, Com, IIT, vi. 2). 
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of confessions and depositions in witch-trials collected in the main 
text, but appendices contain summaries of the results of searches amo; 
circuit-records and all manner of pamphlets and other publications, 
which deal with hundreds of additional cases. There is, too, an intro. 
duction of 140 pages which puts together the author’s views on the 
whole subject: and this is not the first laborious volume he has 
devoted to it. He adds here eight contemporary illustrations—some 
of which, especially the frontispiece, are sensational enough. 

The story revealed I can only describe as squalid and depressing 
in the last degree ; and the reading of it is a heavy burden. Interesting 
bits of folk-lore occasionally emerge (e.g. the Good Friday charm on 
p. 222); but the “ cloud of na of cruelty, imposture, injustice 
and dirt is noisome and oppressive. ere is some relief in the thought 
that, bad as it was, the witch-slaughter in England was as nothing 
com with that in North Germany, Scandinavia, and France, 
In those countries it does seem that the “old religion” had more 
adherents and was more organised (as it appear to have been also in 
Scotland) than among the old women of our own viljages and towns. 
But that among them, too, there was a basis of survival of paganism, 
leading to “‘sabbat”’ meetings and horrid observances, I do not doubt, 
any more than I doubt that the witches, many of them, had the will, 
and believed that they had the power, to destroy men’s lives and 
injure their goods, and were a danger tq the community. On the other 
hand, I do own to a doubt whether for the generality the poring 
over such récords as we find here is anything but unsavoury. The 
proportion of imposture, false witness, and cozening is so large as to 
rob the matier of evidential value for anyone who thinks to discover 
“ supernormal ” happenings, and much of the detail is nauseating. 
The summary which the introduction affords will amply suffice for 


anyone but the specialist. And the literature of witchcraft is for the 
most part so poor that no one need covet to become a specialist. 
M. R. JAMEs, 


Historical Map of South Wales and the Border in the Fourteenth Century. 
By Wituu4M Regs. 1933. Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton. 
OnE would have to live a long time with Professor Rees’ map in 
order to absorb even a fraction of the information contained in it. 
And it is difficult to live on intimate terms with it owing to its size. 
The four sheets when spread out measure some 4} by 6 feet. A 
Handbook issued with the map affords some welcome guidance to its 
intricacies, 

The period to which it refers is the first half of the fourteenth 
century, when the country had more or less settled down after the 
conquest of the Principality and when contemporary records become 
plentiful. The area covered is South Wales and the marches and the 
neighbouring English counties: this arrangement enables one to see 
at a glance the boundaries between England and Wales before the 
modifications made in the sixteenth century. The feature which 
perhaps strikes one first on looking at the map is the broad pink band- 
ing round the English counties and the new shires of ae and 
Carmarthen : this represents the influence of the crown. There are 


1 The Map with Handbook may be obtained from Professor W. Rees, Uni- 
versity College, Cardiff, in various forms: mounted and folded 28s. 6d., postage 
paid; mounted on rollers and varnished (Wall Map) 40s. (carriage extra). 
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two remarkable pink patches, é.¢., lands of the crown, in the heart 
of Glamorgan—namely Ruthin and Llantwit : it illustrates Dr. Rees’ 
careful accuracy that part of Ruthin is differently coloured to indicate 
that this part was in dispute between the crown and the lord of Coyty. 
Horizontal pink lines are used to mark marcher lordships which passed 
into the king’s hands (Haverford, Emlyn, Buellt and Montgomery), 
while those which went to the Duchy of L neaster (and so after 1399 
to the crown) are marked by slanting pink lines; these are Kidwelly 
and the neighbouring lordships, Ogmore in Glamorgan, Monmouth 
with Grosmont, White Castle and Skenfrith. The boundaries of the 
marcher lordships are shown by thick black dotted lines, sublordships 
by thinner lines. But there is nothing to show who held those lord- 
ships—which were Mortimer lands, which Clare or Bohun, and so on. 
To mark this in the map might have been difficult, but a list of marcher 
lords might have been given in the Handbook and would have been 
helpful.—To continue our account of the colour scheme—blue represents 
church lands; and higher ground, from 300 to 2000 ft., is shown by 
different shades of brown. 

So far things are fairly simple. But Mr. Rees wanted his map 
to illustrate two civilisations at work—superposed or juxtaposed— 
with separate systems of law and administration. He has achieved 
this by typographical devices: red print represents English, black 
print Welsh influence. The reddest district is S. Pembroke, but this 
is run close by 8. Glamorgan. The blackest districts are, I think, 
the new shires of Cardigan and Carmarthen, and the uplands generally. 
Every lordship had its Englishry and its Welshry with commotes 
divided into maenors or gwestfas, the tenants living under Welsh 
law administered in a Welsh court. The interpenetration of Welsh 
and English is shown with an extraordinary knowledge of detail. 
Thus a knight's fief held by English tenure. by an English family is 
printed in red lettering within a red rectangle; a fief held by a Welsh- 
man by Welsh military tenure is printed in black lettering within 
a black triangle (some of the latter occur in unexpected places: e.g. 
there is a batch of them in Usk). But there are further complications : 
= families could hold by Welsh military service (red lettering 
within black rectangle), and Welsh families by English military service 
(black lettering within red triangle). 

Symbols are employed to indicate castles of various kinds, court 
houses, churches, etc. (a church in the gift of the lord of the manor 
is distinguished from one appropriated to a monastic house). A 
great deal of information is supplied concerning the economic state of 
the country by marking roads, bridges, boroughs, markets and fairs, 
mills, mines and quarries. And many questions are suggested by 
these data. For instance, what is the explanation of the absence of 
castles and markets from the lands of the bishop of Llandaff and those 
of Margam Abbey? Was the bishop of Llandaff too much under 
the thumb of the lord of Glamorgan? Was Margam—as became a 
Cistercian abbey with its conversi—entirely self-supporting ? 

I do not think a medieval historical map of canines like so large 
an area or in anything like such detail has ever been attempted before ; 
the amount of work which has gone to the making of it is enormous. 
Mr. Rees deserves the thanks and congratulations of historians for 
a very fine piece of work, and South Wales should ‘be proud of a per- 
manent and unique possession. A. G. Lirtte. 
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Calendar of Select Pleas and Memoranda of the City of London : 1381- 
1412. Edited by A. H. THomas. 1932. 369 pp. Cambridge 
University Press. 15s. 

A Book of London English, 1384-1425. Edited by R. W. Cuampnrs 
and Marsorig Daunt. 1931. 395 pp. Clarendon Press. 16s, 


THE first of these books gives a vivid picture of the justice done 
in the mayor’s and sheriffs’ courts, and in particular of the Law 
Merchant, on which the editor writes a valuable introduction. The 
law of these courts was custom: “ Return that the mayor and alder. 
men were prepared to testify as to the custom by the mouth of the 
Recorder as was customary in the city”: “ and because it has been 
the custom of the city of London from a time whereof the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary . . .” These and similar phrases 
occur on every page; and we are often left to wonder how matters 
were settled when customs conflicted. In this volume the bu 
of Northampton, Oxford, Wallingford, Winchester and Colchester 
all claim to be quit of certain tolls, and the City replies in every case 
that “since the mayor and sheriffs were bound by oath to observe 
the liberties of the city, they were unable ”’ to admit the claims. 

The bulk of the book is concerned with pleas. Some of these have 
a very modern ring, as when John Prene, clerk, up in London on the 
business of the University of Oxford, claims £10 damages from an 
innkeeper for luggage (a trunk and two small boxes) stolen from his 
room. But there are many other interesting things besides the pleas : 
some early passages of “ London English”; inventories of goods; and 
side lights on the politics and personalities of the time—John of Gaunt, 
John of Northampton, Nicholas Brembre, John Hawkwood, etc. The 
memoranda are not very many, but some of them are of great interest. 
In 1392, for example, it is recorded that some friars of the Holy Cross 
prevailed upon a school-boy to translate into Latin the words, Y 
oblisshe me to be a frere of the Croys ; ‘and when he had done-so, one 
of the friars kissed him and said that all the bishops in England could 
not absolve him from becoming a friar of their order; and so they 
took the boy away and dressed him in the habit of their order.” The 
city officers were suspended at the time owing to the quarrel with 
Richard II, but the royal warden dealt promptly with the case and 
returned the boy to his guardian the very day after his abduction. — 

The footnotes, an admirable and learned commentary on the text, 
throw light on innumerable points of legal procedure, social history, 
and even of philology. My only doubt is as to the wisdom of the 
omissions from the volume. Mr. Thomas tells us they consist of 
“formal entries and records of small debt actions.” But where 
work is as well done as this is, it would, perhaps, have been wiser 
to make a job of it by calendaring the whole of the entries. 

Professor Chambers’ and Miss Daunt’s collection of original texts 
not only traces the growing use of the English language in business 
documents during the years 1384 to 1425, but also admirably illustrates 
the political, social and economic history of the late Middle Ages. 
To take these two aspects in order: the adoption of English was not 
always the unconscious process we are apt to imagine. In 1422, 
for example, the Brewers’ Craft formally decided henceforth to keep 
their records in English, on the grounds that 
our mother-tongue, to wit the English tongue, hath in modern days begun to 


be honourably enlarged and adorned, for that our most excellent lord, King 
Henry V, hath in his letters missive . . . more willingly chosen to declare the 
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secrets of his will, and for the better understanding of his people hath... 

procured the common idiom to be commended by the exercise of writing; and 

there are many of our craft of Brewers who have the knowledge of writing and 

reading in the said English idiom, but in others, to wit the Latin and French, 

. . . they do not in any wise understand (p. 139). 

The second reason we might have guessed; but who would have sus- 
ted oe “ propaganda ” in the English correspondence of 

e ? 

The editors have profited by the Brewers’ decision, to include 
fifty pages of extracts, never before printed, of the greatest interest 
to the historian of London. In another section are grouped a collection 
of Henry V’s letters to the City, with their replies; and these, though 
often used before, give a consecutive and complete account of the 
French war from the point of view of the City Fathers. It is in fact 
one of the merits of this book that it avoids the danger of becoming 
scrappy. Thus, the documents relating to the “ Appeal of Thomas 
Usk ” give us a good picture of the troubled politics of London just 
before 1388. The “ Returns of the London Guilds” section is equally 
complete in itself: and so are the sections from the City “ Letter 
Books,” the Grocers’ Company’s records, the Wills, etc. Special atten- 
tion should be called to the extracts from the City Plea and Memoranda 
Rolls, later than those included in Mr. Thomas’s calendar. Most of 
them relate to presentments of nuisances by the various wardmotes, 
and, as the editors’ note, they certainly “ correct William Morris’s ” 
description of medieval London as “ small and white and clean ” ! 

The book, it should be added, is intended for expert students 
in Middle Sm aye It is therefore printed in a special record t 
which is both annoying to read and impossible to quote. The 
editing is meticulous, and, at times, pedantic. The size of docu- 
ments is recorded to the fraction of a centimetre and Latin headings 
are printed as follows—‘ Proclamacio super Judicio pillorii.” Evi- 
dently the editors are taking no risks. Or do they suspect that a 
special London dialect of Latin lurks in these documents? The 
historian, indeed, may well envy the faith of the editors in the signific- 
ance of the abbreviations used in later Court Hand; in the existence 
of a “ Standard English in the late Middle Ages ” (p. 7); of a “ middle 
English speech used in parliament” (p. 309); and of “ clerics, not 
in the ecclesiastical sense, in the late fourteenth century” (p. 239). 
But all this does not affect the matter of the book, which is an excellent 
commentary, much of it new, on English history. It is, besides, 
well annotated ; has a good glossary and indexes, and a useful appendix 
of English documents in the Public Record Office, compiled by Miss 
M. M. Weale. V. H. GALBRAITH. 


Owen Glendower (Owen Glyn Dibr). By J. E. Luoyp. 1931. xiv + 
161 pp. Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. 


AFTER 1920, when Professor Lloyd delivered the Ford Lectures on 
Glynd@r, rewritten for this work, he continued his examination of 
Welsh sources for further light on the period of the revolt and its chief 
figure. The result is a book which has been welcomed ! by teachers 
and students of the history not only of Wales, but of England and 
France, as an important and re-readable contribution. 

Following an account of Owen’s reputation from Tudor times to his 

1 The sending out of this book for review was accidentally delayed; mean- 
while Mr. Lloyd given the Association a summary of his main conclusions 
in Leaflet No. 87 (1932), Owain Glyn Dar.—Ed., 

No. 72.—vow. xvii. BB 
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rehabilitation by Pennant at the end of the eighteenth century, the 
chapters on his ancestry and inheritance and his early career prior to 
revolt go far to explain why his quarrel with Grey of Ruthin developed 
so rapidly into a national matter. He was heir of the Princes of 
Powys Fadog and lord of the remnant of that province retained b 
his line, namely, Glyn Dyfrdwy and Cynllaith Owen; lands whic 
he held by Welsh barony of the king in chief, not of the Principality, 
He was also the senior co-heir of the chief line of princes of South 
Wales, and as such inherited lands in Cardiganshire. 

The quick response in North and South Wales, in Principality and 
March, to Owen’s appeal to his countrymen after a century of com- 
parative peace—to what can its success be attributed? Primarily to 
the coincidence of the weakness of the position of the English crown 
with the emergence of a capable and spirited leader having at the 
same time the strongest dynastic appeal to the allegiance of the un- 
reconciled Welsh and a real grievance against an English neighbour 
closely associated with Henry IV. A revolt in the Principality (crown) 
lands would have been difficult to engineer. The March was more 
favourable ground for developing a feud; and, through Henry’s under. 
estimation of the capacity and character of the Welsh marcher, the 
racial aspect of the revolt was allowed time to become important. 

It may be (this is a suggestion not yet investigated) that the Prin- 
cipality was disturbed at the time by the demand, or the prospect of 
the demand, for an aid or “ mise’ payable on the assumption of the 
title of Prince by the young Henry. This was first demanded for the 
Black Prince in 1343, and in later reigns became a fixed and heavy levy. 

The most important factor was, aoe the character and ability 
of the chief actor in the drama; and the story of the struggle is told 
by Mr. Lloyd with all the available detail and with his wonted lucidity 
and impartiality. The effect on GlyndWr’s fortune of events in Eng- 
land is given full allowance; his transactions with the Percies and the 
French are explained in detail; and to his relations with the Welsh 
Church, complicated by the French alliance involving the transfer of 
allegiance to Avignon, is devoted a chapter which places in proper 
Eeepnenre his plans for a native university for the training of Welsh 
clergy. 

The appendix on Welsh sources includes a transcript, with trans- 
lation, of a portion of a Welsh chronicle (Peniarth MS. 135, National 
Library of Wales). D. L. Evans. 


La Response de Jean Bodin 4 M. de Malestroit, 1568. Publiée par 
Henri Hauser. 1932. Ixxx + 134 pp. Paris: Colin. 25 fr. 

Weltbild und Staats Idee bei Jean Bodin. Von Exizanetu Feist. 
1930. viii+ 83 pp. Halle: Max Niemeyer. RM. 4. 


AN economic history of the sixteenth century, or, perhaps better, 
a thorough treatment of the economic problems that confront the 
historical student in that century, is one of the books that are urgently 
needed. The presence and the importance of the economic motives 
and causes that underlie the political and religious movements of the 
time are apparent, but their exact character and their relative im- 
portance are baffling questions, whether the student is concerned 
with the history of England or France or Germany or Spain. To 
all who are concerned with the sixteenth century Professor Hauser’s 
volume will be very welcome. It consists of two ‘parts: first an 
admirable introduction of nearly seventy pages; and secondly Bodin’s 
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own short treatise on the causes of the rise of prices which he wrote 
in answer to the ‘“ paradoxes” of M. de Malestroit, in which that 
author had maintained that there was no real rise of prices but only 
an inflation of the currency. The tone of the reply is curiously 
courteous : for the controversial manners of the century were, as is 
well known, deplorable; and economists are not usually behind 
theologians in the violence with which they express their disagree- 
ments. M. Bodin’s work is extremely interesting, and written with 
such spirit and assurance that it is often really entertaining, despite 
its occasional unconvincing excursions into classical history. He 
believes that the rise in prices is real and he traces it to the following 
causes: (1) which he calls “the principal and almost only cause,” 
the abundance of gold and silver that there is in the country; (2) 
monopolies; (3) scarcity; (4) the example of luxury set by the court 
and the nobles. His chief interest is in the “ abundance of gold and 
silver,” and this he traces not merely to the working of the mines 
of the new world of the east and west, but also to the expansion of 
trade in Europe and with the east, which has come since the end of 
the English wars and the civil wars which accompanied them. His 
chief remedy for the evils which flow from the rise in prices is the 
stabilisation of the currency. But the book should be read not only 
for its main theses but also for its incidental information. Bodin’s 
great dislike for the Italians is curious. His attacks on them read like— 
and the parallel is interesting—Hitler’s attack on the Jews: “‘ Outre 
les ordures qu’ils ont aporté en ce royaume, (ils) ont toujours fait la 
guerre & Dieu et au pouvre peuple.” He insists again and again on 
the great immigration of French workmen into Spain. There is a 
most interesting passage (p. 32) in which he attacks the doctrine of 
national self-sufficiency. He grows lyrical and Cobden-like (M. 
Hauser has noted that) in his insistence on the mutual dependence of 
the various countries, and declares that national exclusiveness is 
“une injure faite & Dieu la plus vilaine qui fut onques.” I have left 
myself no space to speak of the admirable introduction. The book 
ought to find a permanent place on the shelves of any teacher who 
concerns himself with the sixteenth century. 

The second book is a pamphlet of 80 pages, the result of work 
done in Paris by a German lady, aided by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Her main object is to show the connection between Bodin’s Weltan- 
schauung and his political philosophy. Mr. J. W. Allen, in his History 
of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century, declares that Bodin 
“was neither a Calvinist nor a Catholic nor a Christian of any sort 
at all.” This German lady is not so definite as that, but recognises 
the difficulty of fixing his theological position. He saw, however, 
the greatest good of the individual in contemplatio, that is, in the realisa- 
tion of the existence of God, and not in earthly activities; and this 
view underlies all his political criticism and construction. The general 
survey of Bodin’s position which is given in this small book is interest- 
ing and valuable. In spite of some hesitation Bodin regarded the state 
as a secular institution, and he ascribed absolutism not really to the 
monarch, who is in the last analysis a servant of the state, but to the 
state as a whole. His insistence on the necessity of obedience to the 
royal power is traced primarily to the disturbances of the time and 
the need of finding some settled basis of order. The end of the state 
is not activity or wealth but contemplatio. Bodin’s aspirations to- 
wards a world-state are touched on in the closing pages, and the 
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epithet staatsfeindlich is ascribed to the idea. The booklet is a sym- 
pathetic and useful study of a thinker whose importance is being 
more generally recognised. A. J. Grant, 


Elizabethan Schooldays : an Account of the English Grammar Schools in 
the second half of the Siateenth Century. By J. Howarp Browy, 
1933. ix +173 pp. Blackwell. 5s. 

The History of Rivington and Blackrod Grammar School. By Marcargr 
M. Kay. 1931. xxi-+ 208pp. Manchester Univ. Press. 7s. 6d. 

The History of Hampton School from 1556 to 1700. By Brrnarp 
Garsipz. 1931. xvi-+ 28l pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 7s. 6d. 

A History of the Bingley Grammar School, 1529-1929. By E. E. 
Dopp. 1930. viii + 196 pp. Percy Lund, Humphries. 10s. 6d, 

Sevenoaks School and its Founder, 1432-1932. By J. T. Lennox. 
1932. [iii] + 77 + [26] pp. Sevenoaks: Caxton and Holmes. 
dale Press. 2s. 6d. 

The Old School Lists of Tonbridge School. By Wattrer G. Harr. 
1933. 144 pp. en and Unwin. 6s. 


In the twenty-five years since the publication of Professor Foster 
Watson’s English Grammar Schools to 1660 and of Dr. A. M. Stowe’s 
study of those of the Elizabethan period much has been written on 
the history of education, and the records of many individual founda- 
tions have found editors or interpreters. Mr. Brown’s readable 
synthesis provides an excellent summary of the present state of our 
knowledge, based upon those standard works in its description of the 
curriculum and of administration, and drawing from the colloquies, 
school statutes, and many scattered sources the details which give 
freshness and humanity to its picture of the daily round. Agreeably 
printed, with well-chosen illustrations and an unpretentious but prac- 
tical bibliography, the book should be welcomed by readers of widely 
different types. In a new edition it would be well to modify the 
assertion (p. 1) that “‘ essentially all English schools from the Conquest 
to the Civil War were grammar schools,” to bear in mind the rapid fall 
in the value of money during the sixteenth century when comparing 
salaries at different periods (pp. 36-37), and to amplify the inadequate 
references to the reports of the Charity Commission and the Schools 
Inquiry Commission in the bibliography (p. 164), where also the 
Victoria County History should find a place. 

It is in such general works as Mr. Brown’s that the writer of a 
ee school history has commonly to seek flesh for dry bones, 

ut Mrs. Kay has had the good fortune to find a group of records 
of so unusual a quality that she is able to illustrate even the 
intimacies of school routine from local sources. The Rivington School 
Statutes, composed by the founder, James Pilkington, Bishop of 
Durham, about 1570, well deserve Mr. Foster Watson’s description of 
them as “ among the most graphic ” in existence, and, together with 
contemporary lists of books in the “ library,” yield exceptionally full 
evidence on methods of teaching. Rivington has also the distinction 
of possessing one of the earliest extant school registers, beginning in 
1575 with what is apparently a list of the first pupils. Though the 
material for the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is of a more 
commonplace type, the school’s varying fortunes can be traced from 
the governors’ accounts and from the numerous legal documents 
arising out of disputes of the type apparently inseparable from the 
conduct of endowed charities. Mrs. Kay devotes a single chapter 
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to the history of Blackrod Grammar School, with which Rivington 
was amalgamated in 1875, and the present headmaster of the com- 
bined schools, Mr. E. J. Bonnor, then describes their progress since 
that date. Doubtless because the local material is so plentiful, Mrs. 
Kay seems to have left unexplored one or two promising lines of 
investigation elsewhere, notably the records of the City of London 
and those of the Weavers’ Company, which might throw further light 
on the career of John Holme, the somewhat obscure founder of Black- 
rod School. There are some clumsy sentences (e.g. p. 9, where John 
Strype is described as “the ecclesiastics’ historian of that day,” 
i.e. of the 1570’s), but these are minor flaws in a thorough and valuable 
piece of work. 

Hampton School offers opportunities of a different kind, and the 
merit of Mr. Garside’s book lies in his assiduous collection and fitting 
together of scraps of information from many scattered sources. The 
lists of these appended to each chapter show how wide and thorough 
has been the search for material, and Mr. Garside manages to give 
some of the characteristics of a good detective story to his account 
of the patient massing of evidence for the identity of the school’s 
third founder. Starting with nothing but the unpromising name of 
John Jones and the date of his benefaction—1692—the chase was 
led by many small clues to Captain John Jones, Citizen and Grocer 
of London, a Parliamentarian of some eminence during the Civil 
War, Commonwealth, and Protectorate, and one of the City’s repre- 
sentatives in the Cavalier Parliament. The book is not without 
blemishes, for the breezy and informal style often loses grip of grammar, 
and leads to nonsense when the diarist, then aged forty, is introduced 
in 1660 as “old John Evelyn.” Old New Year’s Day was 25, not 
26 March (p. 18), and Ipswich Grammar School existed long before 
Wolsey (p. 52). As a whole, however, the work deserves respect, 
and the format of the book, with excellent illustrations furnished by 
the generosity of Old Boys and others, is pleasant. 

Mr. Dodd also has had to seek his material in many places, and 
has been diligent in the comparison and arrangement of confused and 
imperfect evidence. He has made good use of such opportunities as 
Bingley afforded, and the central portion of his book is both interesting 
and valuable as a detailed study of the storms and stresses to which 
the industrialisation of a country town could subject its ancient 
grammar school. It is therefore unfortunate that the first chapter 
should be forbidding in its complexity, and that Mr. Dodd should 
have thought it necessary to deal with endowments in such detail as 
to require a triple series of reference numbers, in addition to footnotes. 
He is not helped by his printers, for the failure to indent the first 
line of a paragraph is an affectation as irritating as pointless, and the 
facsimiles of MSS. among the illustrations are poor in a ality. 

William Sevenoke, the foundling who lived to be M.P. and Mayor 
of London and repaid the town of his nurture by the endowment of 
a school, is a romantic figure, and Mr. Lennox has not hesitated, 
while reserving his judgment, to let legend have her say. His account 
is attractively written, and though on a smaller scale than any of 
the preceding, has some points of general interest. The Elizabethan 
charter which made chekana town one body corporate is an example 
of a group which deserves further study. The preamble, which Mr. 
Lennox summarises, should not be taken too seriously: it occurs 
elsewhere, for example in Edward VI’s charter of 1551 to Louth. 
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Nor does the title “‘ Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School ” imply any 
exceptional royal interest or patronage, as Mr. Lennox seems to 
suggest, and Mrs. Kay, in the case of Rivington, asserts. 

r. Hart’s book is substantially a reprint of articles which originally 
appeared in The Tonbridgian. Ten of his thirteen chapters are devoted 
to the history of ten families whose names recur in the Tonbridge 
lists, with special emphasis upon the biographies of the O.T.’s among 
them. The author knows where to look for reliable detail, and his 
sketches, if sometimes necessarily a little bare, are always careful and 
precise. It is to be hoped that the book will lead to the realisation of 
Mr. Hart’s aim—the printing of the lists in full, for school registers 
are useful tools in biographical study. G. PaRsLog, 


Comenius in England . . . as described in Contemporary Documents. 
By R. Frrzerpson Youne. 1932. iv +99 pp. Milford. 10s, 


To-pay Comenius is best known to English readers as a thinker 
on educational principles and their practical application to public 
instruction. This was perhaps his least important aspect in the eyes 
of his contemporaries. Some, of course, recognised the innovator in 
methods of teaching and in the compilation of school-books; but, 
for a greater number, he was a sort of focus of the many and varied 
intellectual and spiritual interests which engaged Western Europe in 
the mid-seventeenth century. The “new philosophy” of Francis 
Bacon, suggestions for international co-operation between the “‘ philo- 
sophers ’” and the learned in general, the making of encyclopedias 
with a similar purpose, Protestant reunion, Christian missions and 
missions to introduce European education and civilisation to the 
North American Indians, the imminent occurrence of the Millennium, 
these all entered into the earnest thought and labour of the Czech 


divine. When he was in England, his chief a lay in 


what he called “ Pansophia,” the search for a knowledge of reality, 
to be pursued by means of a “ Universal College” on the model of 
Bacon’s New Atlantis. At a later time he urged the Royal Society 
(whose earliest members were his correspondents, ready to become 
his collaborators) to add metaphysical speculation to their study of 
phenomena. In fact, he anticipated a stage in the history of philosophy 
and science not unlike that which natural science seems to have 
reached to-day. 

Mr. Young’s work, to the making of which much learning and 
labour have been devoted, is distinctly a book for the student. A brief 
introduction describes the intellectual ferment of the time, and very 
full tables exhibit the chronology of Comenius’s life and the con- 
temporary evolution of European culture. The main text consists of 
translated passages, mostly by Comenius himself, describing his stay 
in this country from September, 1641, to August, 1642. The first 
and longest here first appears in English dress; another, written to 
friends in Poland during the first weeks of the visit, gives a too roseate 
picture of English elementary education which cannot be the result 
of direct observation. 

Comenius’s English visit raises questions which not even Mr. 
Young’s assiduity answers satisfactorily. From whom, and to what 
purpose, did the invitation come? Comenius himself, writing thirty 
years after the event, gives an uncertain answer, at one time alleging 
that he had been summoned on the advice of bishops and divines 
desirous of evangelising the New England Indians, at another time that 
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he came by command of Parliament for a purpose not explained. 
The answers are not entirely inconsistent; but no evidence has been 
found in official sources that Parliament gave such a command, what- 
ever individuals, such as Pym and Selden, may have done. What is 
certain is, that the moving spirit was Samuel Hartlib, the somewhat 
officious admirer of everybody who had a novelty to propound. 

The documents which Mr. Young here publishes prove that Comenius 
was brought into contact with such men of the t world as Arch- 
bishops Williams and Ussher, the second Lord Brooke, Pym and 
Selden. Hartlib alone, apparently, was responsible for the invitation, 
believing that the interest exhibited by a few Parliament men would 
soon lead to a direction from Parliament itself and that, once in 
England, Comenius would speedily convert patrons of learning to 
Pansophia and the Universal College. The outbreak of civil dissen- 
sion destroyed any hope for the realisation of such a scheme, and a 
pressing invitation from Sweden brought the visit to a close. 

Hartlib was greatly disappointed by the consequent abandonment 
of Pansophia for Didactic, a business which he thought beneath his 
friend’s powers. But he and his English associates were not so clear- 
sighted as the Czech’s Swedish hosts. Comenius was not the man to 
initiate or conduct the Universal College of hisdreams. His “ science ”’ 
was even less scientific than Bacon’s; the Millenarian mystic lacked 
the clear head required by metaphysic. But in the study of public 
education he was easily two centuries in advance of his day; and, in 
broad outline, his Didactica Magna forestalled the development of 
modern educational administration. His attempts to construct a 
science of education were fanciful; but the practical rules and the 
main theoretic principles of that work represent reforms still overdue. 

Mr. Young’s monograph places in his debt all students of the 
social and calveial history of that period. There is a plethora of 
footnotes (from which repetitions are not absent) that must have cost 
the editor an infinity of labour. The Oxford University Press has pro- 
duced a beautiful book, but of the eleven handsome full-page plates 
only two, a portrait and a facsimile letter, seem strictly germane to 
the subject. J. W. ADAMSON. 


American Economic Thought in the Seventeenth Century. By E. A. J. 
JOHNSON. 1932. xi-+ 292 pp. P.S. King. 12s. 


ProFEssoR JOHNSON’s work deals with American thought on 
economic and social matters from the first days of colonisation to 
the end of the seventeenth century. He is not concerned, except 
incidentally, with economic development and organisation, but with 
the growth of economic opinion on the relation of the State to economic 
life, theories of colonisation, methods of increasing the output of 
wealth, the control of trade, prices, interest and wages, the respective 
merits of a large measure of communism and of unfettered individual 
enterprise, and kindred topics. On these matters he produces a collec- 
tion of citations from contemporary writers, which illustrate ex- 
cellently the prevalent attitude to economic affairs. 

The subject is an interesting one, and Mr. Johnson’s book is a 

1 The chronological table records the legendary edition of the Margarita 
Philosophica, *‘ Heidelberg, 1496’; bibliographers are now that the first 
edition of that popular manual dates from Freiburg, 1503. © first meeting of 
the S.P.C.K. was held on 8 March, 1698/9, i.e. in 1699, not 1698, as Mr. Young, 


following the Society’s historians, incorrectly states. Is the “ J. A. Komenského 
Korrespond.” rightly attributed to Kvaéala or is this the work of A. Patera, 1892? 
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useful introduction to it. If his quotations are typical, American 
thought on most of the subjects in question recalls rather the English 
writings of the mid-sixteenth century than of the early seventeenth. 
The intellectual tradition which treated economics as a branch of 
theology appears to have been less discredited than in this country by 
the rise of a new body of commercial and financial interests with an 
attitude of their own. The effect both of that tradition and of English 
precedents is obvious, and it was reinforced by the Puritan influences 
under which the New England colonies were founded. The interest of 
his book consists partly in the light which it throws on the process by 
which both yielded to the influence of a novel environment. There were 
from the start, of course, significant differences in the manner in which 
American and English writers approached certain important questions: 
it was not to be expected that the same reasons advanced for colonisa- 
tion should receive equal emphasis from both. The control of wages 
on English lines proved impracticable in a country where there was 
abundant free land,—as it is possible, indeed, in spite of its survival 
on the statute-book, the Act of 1563 did in England. The enforce. 
ment of the rigid discipline of economic life for which the ex- 
ponents of the theocratic ideal pleaded had a short life; nor could 
the enforcement of a strict economic discipline survive the growth 
of a class of merchants. The increasing attention given in the latter 
part of the century to monetary problems and banking projects was 
a symptom that the centre of interest had shifted. In a concluding 
chapter Mr. Johnson discusses briefly the conclusions to be drawn from 
the intellectual developments described in the preceding pages. 
R. H. Tawney. 


Marquis de Ferriéres : Correspondance inédite 1789, 1790, 1791. Publiée 
et annotée par Henri Carrf. 1932. Les Classiques de la 
Révolution Francaise. xvi + 468 pp. Armand Colin. 50 fr. 


THESE letters of the Marquis de Ferriéres, deputy to the States- 
General of 1789, cover in part the same ground as his Memoirs, familiar 
to all students of the French Revolution. But they are not on that 
account of slight interest. The Memoirs were published in 1799, 
after years crowded with extraordinary events which naturally modified 
the author’s feelings and opinions. He had also to consider the feelings 
and opinions of his public. But the letters, written from day to day, 
give his impression of every incident as it occurred. They were ad- 
dressed to members of his family, chiefly to his wife, and sometimes 
with directions that they should be burnt, or at least not shown to 
any stranger. We may, therefore, regard them as a faithful record 
of his inmost thoughts upon public affairs. Unfortunately the record 
is not continuous, for Mme. de Ferriéres resided with her husband in 
Paris during a part of each year, when of course he ceased to write. 
In after years Ferriéres thought of publishing these letters, but finally 
decided to do nothing. 

When reading them we feel how difficult it is for the historian to 
understand the exact point of view of a politician who lived in any 
former age. Ferriéres represented a noble constituency. He was a 
member of the Right and, as he assures us, was punctual in attending 
and voting, although a weak voice would not allow him to speak in 
that noisy assembly. Yet one after another the King, the Queen, 
the great nobles, the clergy, especially the higher clergy, the members 
of the Parlements and = we should call the City men are handled 
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with a severity such as we might expect from an austere member of 
the Left. On the question whether deputies should vote by head 
or by order, Ferriéres pronounces himself indifferent. The wholesale 
surrenders of 4 August and the confiscation of Church lands he accepts, 
if not with approval, at least with resignation. He is glad when it 
has been decided that in the new constitution there shal] be no House 
of Lords. Even on the abolition of nobility he contents himself with 
saying that no law can prevent a man from being the son of his father. 
His colleagues of the Right he holds to be well-meaning but absurd, 
his colleagues of the Left to be wicked but extremely clever. His 
general conclusion is that, since the forces of change are irresistible, 
the only wise policy is to let them spend themselves, and to wait for 
the inevitable reaction. Emigration he condemns and schemes of 
counter-revolution he regards as nonsense. 

But these letters are not merely valuable for political history. 
Ferriéres was owner of a good estate and was a careful manager. In 
his absence Mme. de Ferriéres took his place, and received full instruc- 
tions which illustrate the rural economy of the time. The terror and 
distress caused by outbreaks of peasant revolt are reflected in the 
frequent and indeed incoherent directions given by Ferriéres. Some- 
times he thinks of making his chateau of Marsay defensible and orders 
the moats to be filled with water. At another time he bids his wife 
take refuge in Poitiers, the nearest large town, and tells her what 
papers and valuables to take with her or to hide. In turn he gives 
her full particulars of his way of life at Versailles and afterwards in 
Paris, of the cost of board and lodging and of a hired carriage which 
he shares with two other deputies. The tone of quiet confidence and 
affection which pervades these Letters makes them attractive. Ferriéres 


is always looking forward to the time when, “ like the good minister 
of Wakefield, we shall sit round the fire and drink our gooseberry 
wine.” Nor does he forget his poor neighbours. ‘‘ While I am master 
of Marsay, nobody shall go without food or clothes.” Altogether he 
was @ model squire, and singularly unlike the French marquis of plays 
and romances. F. C. Montaave. 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Vol. vu. Parti, 
Australia. xix + 759 pp. Part ii, New Zealand. vi + 339 pp. 
1933. Cambridge University Press. 30s. and 15s. 


Proressors Hotzanp Roszt and Newton and Mr. Benians, 
together with their Dominion advisers, Professor Scott and Dr. Hight, 
are to be congratulated on these last instalments of their monumental 
work. Many months of labour, sometimes of a wearisome kind, 
are needed for the efficient editing of such volumes, and history is 
indebted to those historians who are willing to sacrifice their private 
studies to a co-operative task, which, whatever may be said of other 
historical fields, provides an indispensable basis for the further study of 
the British Empire. 

In arrangement, proportion, clear writing, and in avoiding over- 
lapping, these volumes maintain the high standard of their pre- 
decessors. Some chapters, of course, stand out, but it might seem 
invidious to name them; nor can a detailed review be attempted of 
work on such a scale. Two points, however, may be worth raising. 
(1) Professor Scott (Part i, chapter iii) rightly denies to Pitt and his 
colleagues the merit of having founded Australia in the sense that they 
intended a great area of colonial settlement to spread from Botany 
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Bay; but it seems extreme to suggest that the possibility of such 
expansion “lay beyond their vision.” At any rate, as Mr. Benians 
points out in a later chapter, they “left Phillip a wide field for his 
experiment.” His Commission and Instructions defined ‘‘ New South 
Wales” as covering half the continent, and directed him to take 
command “of all towns, garrisons, castles, forts ... which may 
hereafter be erected on the said territory.” (2) Is Dr. Melbourne right 
in his assertion (Part i, chapter x) that, till after 1840, when colonial 
politicians in Canada and Australia used the phrase responsible Govern- 
ment, they meant only local self-government without any implication of 
ministerial responsibility to the legislature? It is true, no doubt, of 
Papineau, but surely not of W. W. Baldwin. Dr. Aileen Dunham has 
pointed out (Political Unrest in Upper Canada, p. 166) that, as early as 
1828, he was asking for “a provincial ministry responsible to the 
provincial parliament,” to be removed when they lost its confidence. 
The bibliographies are beyond praise. The very full selection of 
source-materials, specially of a minor kind, will save all future 
researchers an incalculable amouut of time. R. CouPLanp. 


SHORT NOTICES 


A NEw edition of Collingwood Bruce’s Handbook to the Roman Wall 
(Longmans, 3s. 6d.) was sorely needed, and it would have been im- 
possible to find a more competent editor than Mr. R. G. Collingwood. 
He has striven hard—and successfully—to preserve the old-world 
flavour of the original Wallet Book (as it was called when it appeared 
in 1863) and at the same time to meet the wants of the steadily growing 
number of visitors, for whom the invention of the motor-car has made 
the “‘ mural pilgrimage ” a much easier affair than it was even less than 
half acentury ago. Last year the modest entrance-fee which is charged 
for admission to the fort at Housesteads enriched the coffers of the 
National Trust by nearly £300. Amongst those who paid it, there must 
have been many in whom what they saw roused an intelligent curiosity 
as to the ciaitiepnte of it all. They would have found a trustworthy 
answer to most of their questions here. A new epoch in the archxology 
of the Wall was opened in 1894, when Haverfield and his Cumberland 
Excavation Committee began to dig. Since then there has been much 
patient work along the lines which they laid down, notably by Mr. 
Gerald Simpson. To a thorough familiarity with the fruits of this the 
new editor adds a knowledge of the ground which must be almost as 
intimate as that of the original author, and also much more than a 
mere nodding acquaintance with the character of Roman frontiers 
generally. These qualifications, combined with a rare faculty of clear 
and simple exposition, have enabled him to produce a volume that is 
at once illuminating and practically useful. Through it there runs a 
coherent theory of the history of the stupendous barrier and of the 
various stages in its evolution. In present circumstances anyone who 
formulates such a theory incedit per ignes swppositos cineri doloso : 
there seems to be no end to the surprises that await the excavators. 
It may well be, therefore, that when the next edition—it will be the 
tenth—is put a the market Mr. Collingwood will here and there 
have to modify his views. That need not make us any the less grate- 
ful to him for stating them so lucidly now. They are ious suggestive 
and full of interest, and there can be no doubt that, taken together, 
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they approach far more nearly to the truth than any solution of the 
problem that has previously been put forward. G. M. 


An interesting and scholarly little book, Pour mieux comprendre 
notre histoire nationale, by Leon van der Essen, a Professor of the 
University of Louvain (Louvain, éditions “ Rex,” 20/fr.), deserves 
more than passing notice. The author in tracing the development of 
the Belgian national character covers a good deal of unfamiliar ground. 
He writes on the unsuccessful attempt to colonise the “ Flemish 
Islands ”’ in the fifteenth century, the settlement of Flemish weavers in 
Freiburg, where they had their own quarters and made music on their 
own instruments, and the early organisation of the University of 
Louvain. Extracts from a fourteenth-century conversation manual 
make delightful reading. Politeness in the street was all important. 
The young man was to be quick in doffing his hat, and if his acquaint- 
ance, being a man of position, also removed his hat it was a courteous 
act to replace it on his head with your own hand. Ermengarde is ill. 
The physician is called in. Michel the apothecary is ready with his 
spices, cordials and syrups. If the danger is grave, Maurice, the 
surgeon, a man skilled in the cure of stone and gravel, can be summoned 
to plaster, cauterise or bleed the patient. Apparently Ermengarde 
recovered, for the next scene is in a tavern. A series of colloquies or 
dialogues in six languages gives some interesting details concerning the 
adventures of two French merchants, maitre Robert and maitre Simon, 
at an Antwerp fair in the sixteenth century. 

To these pleasant glimpses of social life the author adds an instructive 
sketch of the character of Philip the Good, chapters on the port of 
Antwerp, the court of Charles V, Belgian art-lovers and merchants in 
Italy in the seventeenth century, and the capture of Antwerp by the 


“ Patriots’ in 1830. The author is right in suggesting that his 

sketches contribute to a better understanding of the Belgian national 

character. They make also a most readable and informing little book. 
M. L. 


Mr. Hitary JENKINSON amply fulfilled his primary purpose in 
The Later Court Hands in England, from the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
century (Cambridge Univ. Press, 45s.), viz. “‘ to provide the essential 
minimum of apparatus for a student desiring to master the writings 
used in English business documents (Archives, in fact) of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.’’ Whether he was equally 
successful as regards his secondary aim, “to settle the classification 
and sketch the history of the nine or ten distinct varieties of writing 
which existed side by side in England at the zenith of that period,” 
is perhaps more open to question; but of that more anon. There 
can be no two opinions as to the high value and great utility of his 
admirably selected illustrations of the various types of script that 
occur in the main original sources of English history during the period. 
Of the forty-four plates, the first twenty-one are of quite exceptional 
(one may almost say unique) interest and importance: their source 
is a hitherto unworked mine, the ‘‘ Common Paper ” of the Scriveners’ 
Company, a sort of register in which every member inscribed, on his 
admission, his name and his acceptance of the Company’s rules. Over 
seventy of these inscriptions are reproduced, ranging in date from 
c. 1390 to 1628; and their paleographical value can hardly be over- 
estimated, being ‘‘ examples, of unquestionable authenticity, of the 
writings of known individuals, nearly all professional scriveners, each 
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writing, at a similar stage in his professional career, approximately 
the same thing.” Two points in particular they emphasise strongly ; 
the great variety of individual hands occurring at the same time, and 
the extreme difficulty of dating a document within any close limits 
from the form of script alone (without supporting evidence from 
pedigree, contents, material, etc.). In the remaining plates examples 
are shown of various kinds of documents preserved in the Public 
Record Office: privy seal warrants, cancelled originals of letters 
patent, King’s Bench writs, etc., illustrating the special type of hand 
used for each of these classes of official writings (we should have 
welcomed a fuller illustration of that curious phenomenon the feet-of- 
fines hand) ; also state papers, private accounts, etc. A specially good 
plate is no. 27, reproducing the addresses of six letters written in 
1535, by different persons, to Thomas Cromwell. Full transcripts of 
all the documents shown in the plates are given. 

As hinted above, Mr. Jenkinson’s classification of the various hands 
does not seem altogether satisfactory; but lack of space precludes 
any attempt at detailed criticism here. It is, after all, merely a matter 
of nomenclature, and actual handwritings sometimes have a plaguy 
way of not answering to the names by which they are called. e 
note, in passing, with some surprise that Mr. Jenkinson (on p. 3) calls 
the Domesday hand “ Caroline Minuscule . . . in an English modi- 
fication ” (is not this extending the term so widely as to deprive it of 
meaning ?); and we fail altogether to grasp his distinction between 
“ Bastard ” and “‘ Set ’” Hands (see description of plate 6). 

The production of the work comes fully up to the high standard 
of excellence which one naturally expects of the Cambridge University 
Press; and Mr. Jenkinson is entitled to the gratitude of historical 
students for so substantial an aid to their equipment. J. A. H. 


Timperley of Hintlesham (Methuen, 88. 6d.), by Sir Gerald H. Ryan, 
Bart., and Lilian J. Redstone, is an admirable study of Suffolk family 
and local history, scholarly, unpretentious, well-documented, and well- 
indexed. Its four chapters indicate its contents—The Timperleys and 
the House of Norfolk, The Recusant Timperleys, Some Aspects of 
Recusancy, and The Home of the Timperleys. They never rose to 
first rank, but they intermarried with the Howards, and mainly 
through that, but partly through their own local influence, provided a 
number of M.P.’s, chiefly in Suffolk but more unexpectedly for Howard 
pocket-boro in Surrey and Sussex. They were like Cato in their 
addiction to fallen causes: Yorkists at Bosworth, they were recusants 
under Elizabeth and Jacobites under the Georges. The pious might 
detect therein a penance for the help they rendered to Richard III and 
his ‘“‘ jockey of Norfolk,” who gained his share in the Mowbray estates 
at the expense of the younger of the princes in the Tower. On 21 May, 
1483, Howard’s servants were making preparations for their reception, 
and one of the items in their expenses was “for ii sakes of lyme.” 
But the sinister implication of these entries is somewhat discounted 
by the fact that it was not “on the 26th May, five days after these 
suspicious payments ” (p. 20), that Richard “ declared himself King 
of England,” but on 26 June; and these preparations were probably 
innocent enough. The sixth Edward also lodged in the Tower before 
his coronation. 

The numerous references to Sir Gilbert Debenham in this volume 
might have included one to Miss Haward’s article on him in this journal 
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(xm. 300-314); Cobden’s State T'rials (p. 30, note 6) is an unfamiliar 
work ; and the Parl. Rolls (p. 8, note 1) were not edited by the Record 
Commission. The book is well furnished with maps, pedigrees, and 
architectural illustrations. Bi FP: F. 


The Treasure of Sao Roque would be a good title for a novel of 

adventure; and there is material in Mr. W. Telfer’s book (S.P.C.K., 
8s. 6d.), which would lend itself to such treatment: hidden treasure, 
secret hiding-places, a revelation by a venerable old man who seems 
to have come from nowhere in particular, and “a tin box.” But 
the book is not a piece of fiction but a very careful and well-documented 
study of the relics kept in the church of Sio Roque (which is the 
Portuguese for Saint Roch) at Lisbon. The greater part of the treasure 
was placed there during the preparation for the despatch of the Armada 
against England, and the ceremony of reception in 1587 was used to 
heighten the religious enthusiasm for the great adventure. But the 
chief interest of the book is that it raises the whole question of the cult 
of relics and discusses it on a high plane. Calvin attacked the practice 
in a well-known treatise, and it seemed the weakest point in the Catholic 
armour during the controversies of the Reformation; our own age, 
which has turned with admiration to so many medieval things, has 
usually been shy of relics. The last chapter is for the general student 
of the question the most important of all. Mr. Telfer examines the 
different lines of defence adopted by the Jesuits and others, and shows 
how little real care was taken to prove the authenticity of relics; but 
his tone is not Calvin’s. He sums up the matter as follows : 
The principles at stake are of wider application than concerns the veneration 
of relics. ere is, on the one hand, the mind’s need of absolute intellectual 
honesty; and there is, on the other, the heart’s need of unquestioning devotion 
to an object of worship. It should be possible to satisfy these two needs simul- 
taneously, instead of sacrificing one to the other. And yet this is still a funda- 
mental problem of religion. 


The book is a piece of most careful and profitable research. A. J. G. 
The Royal Ark, by Madame Saint-Réné Taillandier (Arrowsmith, 


158.) bears witness to the enduring and perhaps increasing interest 
which is taken in the reign of Louis XIV. The rather baffling title 
has been adopted for the English public; the French work bears the 
perfectly plain and descriptive name of Le Grand Roi et Sa Cour. It 
tells over again with much charm of style and great clearness the 
personal life of the king, and introduces us to many interesting ‘person- 
ages of the court. It is written entirely without trace of partisanship ; 
the authoress simply aims at making us see clearly the palace of 
Versailles and its occupants and the life the chief of them led. War 
and politics and the great social and economic movements of France 
itself are either omitted or at most suggested as the background of the 
stately drama that was played at Versailles. To the “ general reader ” 
with a taste for history it may be very warmly recommended, and the 
professed student of French history will find much that will interest 
and help him. Chapter iv, “ Etiquette and Mechanism,” gives an 
excellent picture of the routine of Versailles and makes one wonder 
how its insufferable tedium could be borne for so long. The authoress 
does full justice to the character and talents of the Great King and by 
no means represents him or his ministers as idle men, but she recognises 
the terrible and dangerous boredom of the life of the ordinary courtier. 


But those who are not employed in public business ! wondering day by day 
who will hold the candle to-night, who the King spoke to on his way to chapel, 
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if he will give you a little smile to-morrow as he goes by ; making up for so much 
silence and so much etiquette by letting slip behind closed doors a gibe or an 
indecent jest—that is not living ! 

For the ordinary political historian the most interesting part of the 
book is the account of the relations between the Duc de Bourgogne and 
Fénelon and between the Duc d’Orléans and Saint Simon. & both 
places some references to authorities would have been welcome, but 
the book has none at all. The illustrations are good and useful, and 
for anyone with an interest in history there is not a dull page in the 
volume. A. J. 


In Parliament and the Army (Cambridge Univ. Press, 10s. 6d.), 
Lieut.-Colonel J. S. Omond endeavours to bring within a small 
compass the very large and complicated subject of the relations 
between the civil and military control of the army between 1642 and 
1904. Indeed in an epilogue he carries the topic down to the present 
day. When it is realised that Colonel Omond’s narrative runs to no 
more than 170 pages, it will be appreciated that his work is not more 
substantial than an essay. On the whole it is quite competently done; 
it is thoroughly clear, well written, and interesting; and many may 
find it convenient to have the main developments in a very important 
story brought out so succinctly. But we cannot help feeling that the 
value of the book would have been greatly enhanced by a more 
extensive treatment of the question—if, for example, the survey of the 
first 150 or 160 years, which is exceedingly sketchy, had been on the 
same scale as the discussion of the nineteenth century, which is much 
more valuable. So many important issues are either omitted altogether 
or dismissed in a few sentences that one is at times a little dubious of the 
usefulness of an outline so slight as that of the first two chapters. 
Occasional statements—such as that the Reform Act of 1867 was an 
abrogation of the “settlement” of 1832—suggest a lack of the 
familiarity with the general historical background which is requisite 
for an entirely satisfactory treatment of the subject. 

One or two misprints have been noticed. The Test Act was 
passed in 1673, not 1672; Machy (on p. 36) should be Macky; Hensius 
should be Heinsius (p. 41); Dicey’s Laws of the Constitution should be 
The Law of the Constitution. A. 8. T. 


GrorGE GRANVILLE, Lorp LanspownzE, was one of the very least of 
English minor poets and dramatists, and his lyric poems, his senti- 
mental comedy The She-Gallants, his heavy tragedy Heroick Love, his 
monstrous adaptation of Shakespeare in The Jew of Venice, and his 
absurd heroic opera, extraordinarily popular when it first appeared in 
1706, but “ almost a parody of the type from which it sprang,” have all 
been dead almost as long as their author. Nevertheless, Miss Elizabeth 
Handasyde has succeeded in making a thoroughly interesting book out 
of her exhaustive and yet lively study of the man, the author, the literary 
patron, the politician, the conspirator, in Granville the Polite (Milford, 
12s. 6d.). To the historian Granville is chiefly of interest as being one 
of the twelve peers sent to reinforce the Tory party in the House of 
Lords in December 1711-January 1712, in order to secure the approval 
there of the peace preliminaries, which culminated in the Treaty of 
Utrecht, and for the part which he took in Jacobite intrigue between 
1714 and 1725. Miss Handasyde gives a clear, and indeed a vivid 
account of the futile machinations of the Jacobite exiles and of their 
miserable factions and quarrels, which were alone quite sufficient to 
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ensure the complete failure of all their plans. The book also contains 
some useful information regarding the manipulation of the Cornish 
boroughs under Granville’s control in the Tory interest in the reign of 
Anne. Both those who are primarily interested in the literary and 
artistic tastes of the time, and those who may go to it for its sidelights 
upon the fortunes of the Tory party under Anne, and of the Jacobite 
intriguers under George I, will find Miss Handasyde’s volume attractive 
and valuable. A. 8. T. 


StupEnts of Canadian constitutional development will be interested 
in the well-edited documents, both French and English, made available 
in the Report on the Laws of Quebec, 1767-1770, edited by W. P. M. 
Kennedy and Gustave Lanctot (Publication of the Public Archives 
of Canada, No. 12; Ottawa; $1.00). The transition from French to 
British rule in the period which separated the Treaty of Paris from the 
Quebec Act raised many delicate problems of adjustment, one of the 
most difficult being the legal system. A too hasty attempt to introduce 
British law resulted in confusion which in turn inspired an investigation 
of the Privy Council, 1767, and this investigation called forth a series 
of reports from the governor, the chief justice and the attorney-general 
of Quebec, which are here reproduced. Maseres’s report is familiar 
to Canadians through Shortt and Doughty’s Documents, but the others 
had been lost until Dr. Kennedy unearthed transcripts in the British 
Museum. Carlton’s report is the centre of the collection, and reveals 
his penchant for French institutions in preference to British. A. D. 


THAT many readers have been convinced of the value of Zurope in 
the Nineteenth Century, 1789-1914, by Professors Grant and Temperley 
(reviewed in History, xtv. 84), is shown by the fact that between its 
first publication in 1927, and 1931, three editions and a new impression 
were produced. The book has now been thoroughly overhauled for a 
fourth edition under a fresh title, Zurope in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries, 1789-1932 (Longmans, 12s. 6d.). Some of the changes should 
be noticed. In the original Part tv, chapters xxv—xxviii (dealing with 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the Franco-British Entente, the 
States of Europe before the Catastrophe, the Three Crises—Algeciras, 
Bosnia Agadir, and From the Balkan League to the War of 1914) 
have been revised in the light of new information. Mr. Grant takes 
responsibility for views expressed on the period 1897-1914. A new 
part (v), consisting of some 90 pages, is by Mr. Temperley. It 
deals with the War and its aftermath, 1914-32. In this section, as 
indeed in part Iv, the authors have given references to some of the new 
materials now available. It will be seen that the work is considerably 
extended, and in this form will undoubtedly win as much success as it 
did originally. There is an interesting revelation of the authors’ point 
of view. They “ wish to make it clear that their book is not intended 
to exhibit nineteenth-century history as leading inevitably to the 
modern ideas which culminate in the League of Nations.” They think 
still that “‘ the League of Nations is at once a natural development and 
an experiment of great novelty and daring.” 

Readers approaching the subject in this spirit will do well to consult 
Professor C. K. Webster’s T'he League of Nations in Theory and Practice 
(Allen and Unwin, 10s.). Here is an important account of the origin 
and growth of the League, containing sections on its foundation, on 
the development and nature of its machinery, on the organisation of 
world peace, and on the growth of intellectual co-operation. The latter 
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section has been written by Mr. Sidney Herbert. As an introduction 7 
to League problems, and a stimulus to further study—there is a useful © 
bibliography—the work should be attractive to a wide circle of students 7 
of international politics. C.H. W. 3 


PRACTICALLY all books on Baha’ism are either propagandist or © 
controversial, and Mr. J. R. Richards’ work on The Religion of the ~ 
Baha’is (8.P.C.K., 7s. 6d.) falls naturally into the second category, ~ 
The author, however, is thoroughly at home with the complicated ~ 
history of the sect from its inception by the “ Bab,” and with its © 
literature, both in Persian and American, and handles his material with ~ 
scrupulous criticism. Even those who are familiar with the Babi and © 
Baha’i works published by the late Professor E. G. Browne will find | 
much that is new in this book, and, apart altogether from its professed © 
missionary object, it serves a very useful purpose as the first reasonably ~ 
complete study of the movement in English. H. A. R. G. 


WHEN it disappeared from the map of Europe the ancient Habs. | 
burg Monarchy did not take with it those nationalist issues that had 7 
brought about its own downfall. From its very birth Czechoslovakia, 
a polyglot state, has been grappling not only with minority problems ~ 
in regard to its German and Magyar citizens, but with a “ nationalist ” 
problem in Slovakia. Nine years ago Professor R. W. Seton-Watson, 
in his book The New Slovakia (1924), subjected Czech policy towards | 
the Slovaks to a searching examination. This outspoken criticism on © 
the part of an avowed friend of Czechoslovakia did not fail of effect in = 
Prague. In 1927 the new provincial system of administration came 
into operation that gives Slovakia a greater measure of autonomy in ~ 
the conduct of her own domestic affairs. The result has been that ~ 
‘the consolidation of Slovakia has advanced by leaps and bounds” ~ 
—a fact that is witnessed to by all the contributors to the informative ~ 
and interesting survey of Slovak economic and political development ~ 
to 1931, Slovakia Then and Now (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.), written by 
Slovaks who hold or have held office in that state, and arranged by 
Mr. Seton-Watson. I. F. D. M. 


In these days of revolution it is not an easy task to describe the 
constitution of a single state, much less that of several states. Pro- 
fessor P. Orman Ray’s volume on Major European Governments, 
which was published in 1931 (Ginn, 17s. 6d.), is already out of date. 
It is, however, quite useful from an historical point of view, it gives 
many suggestive comparisons with the constitution of the United 
States, and it contains a useful bibliography. The states whose 
government it describes are Great Britain (with a supplementary 
chapter on Scotland and Ireland), France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
and Russia. There are many disputable statements, and some obvious 
errors. The Bill of Rights did not compel the sovereign to “ join 
in communion with the Church of England” (p. 15). There never 
was a law compelling Ministers to be members of Parliament (p. 25), 
though it was often proposed to exclude them by law. And barristers 
do not “try ” cases in English courts (p. 118, note), unless the word 
has a different meaning in America. But, in spite of small defects 
and of recent constitutional changes, the book is valuable and useful, 
and it would be difficult to find elsewhere so clear and impartial an 
account of Fascist Italy and Soviet Russia. R. L. 








